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Character Sketch. 


MISS AGNES WESTON. 
Miss Aanes Weston would deserve attention 
in these columns as a woman who has carried 
out as great and original task in life, even if she 
did not claim notice'as a leading Temperance 
woman. In the latter capacity, she must be a 
subject of great interest to all the members of 
the British Women’s Temperance Association. 
It is to be wished that the portrait did her 
more justice, but she has one of those bright, 
expressive faces before which even the photo- 
graphic camera becomes almost impotent, and 
which is libelled indeed when the difficulties of 
the newspaper printer are added. Still, enough 
remains to show the strong face, with the bright, 
_cheery expression that makes the sailors, even of 
her own age, instinctively call her their 
“mother.” 

For Miss Agnes Weston is the Sailor's Friend. 
From a very small beginning, she has developed 
her work for Her Majesty’s navy, until it has 
become something of real national importance, 

_ although carried on upon those individualistic 
lines which some of us are inclined to think 
must always be preferable, where possible, to 
any more socialistic methods. 

Something like twenty years ago Miss Weston 
was connected with a Mission for Soldiers, and 
she was asked by a man who had been ordered 
to India to write to him occasionally, She 
wrote him so interesting and useful a letter, to 
meet him when he went on board the troop-ship, 
that he read it out to one of his comrades. A 
sailor, overhearing it, asked the soldier if he 
could not get Miss Weston to write to him too. 
Her friend faithfully transmitted the request, 
and Miss Weston wrote accordingly. In a very 
short time, other men in the navy sent her 
their names, and begged for a letter ; and before 
long she had quite a large acquaintance in the 
Navy. . 

Finding that the men had nowhere to go 
when on leave, except the public-houses, or even 


less desirable resorts, Miss Weston took a small | 


house in Devonport, close to the dockyard, and 
opened a Sailors’ Home. At first it was quite 
a tiny little place, but with remarkable rapidity 
funds and assistance came to her, and she was 
in time able to buy up neighbouring houses, and 
finally to clear away a public-house which stood 
in front of her; so that at last she has secured 
a large site, immediately facing the dockyard 
gates, where a bright lamp at night, and other 
devices in the day, invite the sailors to come in 
as soon as they land. 

There is now sleeping accommodation for 400 
men ‘‘on leave for shore,” and a number of 
others spend their evenings there. Although 
there is no official recognition of the Sailors’ 


| Home, a great many of the officers are sub- 

scribers, and Miss Weston is always permitted, 

when she desires, to hold a meeting on board a 
| man-o’-war or a training ship. She has 
| organised the Royal Naval Temperance Society 
| on every ship in the Navy, and actually hes got 
| one man in every six to be a pledged abstainer. 
| The Queen has sent a gift in token of her 
| interest in Miss Weston’s work, and the Duke 
| and Duchess of Edinburgh, as well as some other 
| members of the Royal Family, have visited the 
| Rest; indeed, the Duchess used to make 


MISS AGNES WESTON. 


frequent informal calls, when living at Devon- 
port. Miss Weston very sensibly has provided 
a special sitting room for the petty officers. 
Reading rooms, bath rooms, and refreshment 
rooms are all to be found on the premises, 
besides the 400 “ cabins,” for those who stop the 
night, and during one year no fewer than 2,000 
sailors signed the pledge in the Sailors’ Rest. 

When it is remembered that all this has grown 
from, and for years has depended on, this one 
woman’s faculty for organization and tact in 
daily management, it must truly be admitted 
that Agnes Weston is one of the remarkable 
women of her time. 

Miss Weston took the chair at the recent 
Plymouth B.W.T.A. demonstration, and it is 
a token of the esteem in which she is held in 
Devonport and Plymouth that it was imme- 
diately afterwards proposed, and the plan is 
already almost carried out, that £250 should be 
raised to build a cottage at Duxhurst, to be 
called “The Agnes Weston Cottage.” 


———— 
——————— 


[Registered.es 9) One Penny Weskly. 
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TO THE SECRETARIES OF 
BRANCHES, N.B.W.T.A. 


————— 


A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR. 

Dear Frienps,—I am compelled to call you 
into council on the subject of the publication of 
your branch reports. Every month so many 
branch meetings, lectures, tear, etc. are held 
that the reports would (if printed as sent to me) 
more than completely fill the paper. Even when 
cut down to the dimensions needful to merely 
state what took place, they are atill perfectly 
overwhelming. 
Since there are over 100,000 members ia your 
organisation, it is not difficult to understand 
that to report in the briefest manner the con- 
tinuous local work of all the branches means a 
great expenditure, for printing and distribution, 
on the part of this newspaper ; and no contribu- 
tion whatever is made by the Aseociation as an 
organisation to the cost of this service. The 
only way in which you repay the cost of 
printing your news is by the circulation of the 
paper amidet you. A large number of in- 
dividual ‘ British Women,” 1 am _ happy to 
know, ‘take in” Taz Woman's Sian not only 
once a month, but every week—both because 
they find it of interest as a woman’s paper, and 
also because they know that weekly items are 
specially inserted for them (about a page being 
dedicated to the B.W.T.A. every week), while all 
temperance news of general interest is also given 
as it arises. But the branches as such ought to 
have a closer association with the paper in many 
cases, and must have, if they care to see their 
own local news reported to tell the other branches 
what is being done. 

So long as your President wishes, the third 
number of each month will contain the “ official 
messages ” that she and your other officers have 
to give to the members—and this make it the 
“official organ.’ But if “ branch news” also 
is to be inserted, a special supplement must be 
given, so as not to encroach too much on the 
space for the general readers of the journal ; 
and in order to effect this, the branches must 
make it clear that they do care for seeing each 
other’s doings mentioned by taking some trouble 
in the matter of circulation as branches. At 
present, many branches take a large number of 
copies of the “ special number,” raising the cir- 
culation of this particular week—the third week 
in the month—(your number) by several thou- 
sands. But many other branches, while sending 
in their reports and asking that they may be 
noticed, do not order any copies as branches. 
Yet that they could circulate the paper is proved 
by the fact that other branches, no larger, take 
several dozens or hundreds regularly. 

There is, then, the double difticulty—first, that 
the number of branch reports sent is overwhelm- 
ing ; and, second, that some of the branches that 
send in reports, yet do not show their interest 
in having the branch news, in the only practical 
way—namely, by ordering & supply of copies for 
the branch. 


| 


886 
_ It best to deal.with the situation of 
difficulty thus— ; 


BraNowes SENDING Reports OF THEIR MEET- 
INGS FOR INSERTION IN THE THIRD NUMBER OF 
THE MONTH must SEND AT THE SAME TIME AN 
ORDER FOR COPIES OF THE NUMBER. 

_ It each branch desiring to have its doi 
thus reported for the interest of the rest of the 
branches will appoint a special “ Stawat ” Secre- 
tary, who will ask members to take copies, and 
distribute them and collect the price, many new 
subscribers will be readily obtained ; and as 
secretaries will be supplied on ¢rade terms, there 
is a little profit if fifty or more subscribers are 
supplied. Or the copies can b2 circulated (at a 
trifling expense to the branch funds) b the free 
distribution of them to “ outsiders ”—slergymen, 
doctors, school teachers, etc.—so as to be useful 
in proving to the public that the B.W.T.A. is a 
great and active organisation. 

No fixed number of copies is named, as the 


object is to ascertain how much interest the |? 


branches, as such, really take in the publication 
cf their own reports. Should they respond 
largely, a special supplement can be issued 
monthly for their use ; while should they not do 
so, the “branch news” over-pressure ifficulty 
will be thereby settled. 

Secretaries are further earnestly begged— 

(1) To write on one side of their paper only. 

(2) To keep their reports to about 100 words 
in length, except for special occasions—large 
annual meetings, or having M.P.’s or “ N: ational 
officers ” for speakers, and the like—when a little 
more space may reasovably ba taken. 

(3) To send in their reports and orders for 
copies as early as possible. Payment with order 


’ g not exacted, but is a very great convenience.— 


I remaio, dear friends, 
Yours in loving and heactfelt service, 


Tue Epitor. 


Our Short Story. 


“A LITTLE TESMPERANCE 
WORKER.” — 


By “ Daisy.” 
A FLAXEN ringlet, a little doll, a crumpled scrap 


of paper. 
And thereby hangs a tale. 
* * * * * 

“Yes, as you say, the public-house offers great 
attractions to a working man. To keep him from 
it one needs to provide a powerful counter- 
attraction.’ 

The curate spoke dreamily, benevolent schemes 
for providing counter-attractions assing mean- 
while through his mind. Little Mabel, playing 


happily with her new doll at her mother's feet, 


looked up at him as he spoke. Not that she 
understood in the least what he said. She had 
not been listening to what he and her mother 
were talking of, nor would she have noticed 
them now but for the sound of a sob from her 
mother, which arrested the attention of the 
loving little heart. She would have jumped up 
and flung her arms round mamma's neck, only 
the curate looked so grave ; she would wait till 
he had gone and then “ comfey” her. Her doll 
was forgotten in her sympathy with mother’s 
tears, and she sat an unobserved yet eager 
listener. 

[mesure I try,” said the woman, wearily ; “ I 
keep his home clean and comfortable ”—and 
involuntarily both glanced round the bright and 
tidy room; no, there was no fault here—“ his 
meals are cooked well and ready punctually, and 
Mabel and I are always pleased to sit and talk to 
him. It seems gad that he should prefer the 
public-house and its company to that of his wife 
and child.” 

Ah, yes, Mabel know now that they were 
talking about her father. Only six summers had 
passed over her head, yet already she knew what 
made mamma cry when dada was not home in 
time to kiss little Mabel ‘‘ Good-night.” Already 
she had learnt that it was not daddy, but the 
“ nasty beer” he drank, that pushed his little girl 
away when she ran to kiss him, that spoke 
angrily to dear mamma, and that once— abel 
remembers it with a shudder—threw a dish 
across the room and smashed it. 
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Yes, I’m sure his home is all it should be,” 
replied the curate. “ What I was thinking of as 
a counter-attraction was some interest, some 
hobby, you know, at which he could spend his 
evenings here with you—wood-carving, or bee 
culture, or amateur photography—somet ing to 
employ his spare time, and, well, amuse him 
generally, on the same me as giving a child 
a doll to play with makes it leave off playing 
with the fire or cinders.” 

Light was breaking on Mabel’s face. The 
curate was fond of using metaphors and illustra- 
tions to vane ss — berets — ~~ = least 
was abel, ba 0 she was. 
Mr. Gasltan anidif dada hat vomathe to amuse 
him when he had done work, he would not want 
to go to that dreadful beer-house. Of course, 
dada wanted poreething to play with at hom>. 
‘“‘T've got this dear doll, and the little boy 
upstairs has a horse and cart and some tin 
soldiers, and the man next door has a cornet, and 
noor dada has nothing, no toys at all.” 

She hugged her one treasure —a present from 
Aunt Alice on her last birthday—to her heart as 
she thought about it. Father, mother, dolly— 
these were Mabel’s world.. Their welfare con- 
stituted her happiness, their troubles her grief. 
The light of a Le sacrifice was breaking on her 
face. She would give dada her doll, so that he 
shouldn’t go to that ‘‘ nasty beer-house ” any 
more, nor come home cross and make poor 
mother cry. She gave dolly’s hair an extra 
brushing and smoothed down its clothes, then 
made it sit at the window to watch with her for 
daddy's home-coming. 

Bed-time came and dada had not arrived, and 
although Mabel had coaxed mother to let her sit 
up half an hour later, the poor little maiden was 
obliged to go to sleep without seeing her father 
and carrying out her plan. A loud, angry voice 
awoke her some hours later. The room was dark, 
but she could hear her father stumbling upstaics 
geambling as he went. 

“ What did yer want to wait up for? Told yer 
not to. I won’t have any supper. I'm going 
straight to bed.” 

Poor little Mabel’s heart swelled with sorrow. 
Daddy had been drinking that dreadful beer 
again» nothing else made him speak and walk so. 
If only she could have given him her dolly 
before ! a 

After several futile attemps he succeeded in 
getting a light, muttering meanwhile, and then 
sat on the bedside, too helpless to undress. 
Mabel had her beloved doll in bed with her, 
and now, she thought, was her chance of present- 
ing it to her father. Sitting back to the child, 
he did not notice her clambering out of her cot, 
and his eyes had just closed in drunken stupor 
when a gentle touch aroused him, and a white- 
robed figure clasping a doll looked lovingly up 
in his face. 

“ Daddy, I's doin’ to div’ you my dolly. s0’se 
you'll have something to play wiv ‘stead of doin’ 
to dat naughty beer-house! Here, daddy, don’t 
you like it vevvy much,” and she laid the doll 
tenderly on his knee, with a little sigh, partly at 
dada’s indifference and partly at giving up her 
treasure. 

“ What are you pestering me for when I want 
to sleep? Get back to bed with you, or I'll know 
why. I don’t want your wretched toys,” and 
stung by the look of mingled amazement, grief, 
and reproach in his child’s face, he flung the 
doll acroas the room. A bitter cry fell from 
Mabel’s lips as her cherished hopes were thus 
blasted, and though at this moment her mother 
came up, lifted her back to bed, whispered her 
not to cry, ‘Dada didn’t mean to be cross, he 
wasn't well, and she shouldn’t have bothered 
him,” her little heart seemed ready to break as 
she smothered her sobs under the bedclothes. 

Her grief broke out afresh when next morning 
she discovered a crack right across dolly’s face. 
But when at dinner-hour, her father, now sober 
and ashamed of his previous night’s conduct, 
asked the reason of her red eyes, and then, on 
hearing the explanation, took her in his arms 
and told her he ‘didn’t mean to hurt her or 
dolly either,” promising her “ another and better 
one some day,” she was comforted, and hope 
revived, especially as, being touched at her 
scheme of sacrificing all she had to bring about 
his reformation, he allowed her to slip the doll 
into his capacious pocket and resolved as he went 
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back to work not to make such a fool of himself 


As evening drew on Mabel watched once more 
with expectation for her father’s return, 
for had he not the talisman which would surely 
bring him homs! But again she was disap- 
pointed. 

The next day a new interest engaged her 
thoughts. A little friend, five years older than 
herself, called to ask that Mabel might accom- 
pany her to the band of hope meeting lately 
started at the mission hall near by. Mabel’s 
mother decided the meetings were too late for 
her to attend regularly while so young, but per- 
mitted her to go ‘‘ just this once,” as it was a 
special mee ing. So, in great glee, Mabel set off 
with her friend at six o'clock, and listened with 
rapt attention to the songs, recitations, and con- 
carted pieces of the children at the meeting. 
Though not old enough to understand it all 
clearly, experience and the anxiety of her baby 
heart concerning her father made her grasp the 
meaning of the leader's closing words better 
than many. 

‘ Some of- you have fathers or mothers who 
drink beer and spirits, and p2rhaps you have 
found this makes them cross and unkind, and eo 
you are sorry about it. Now, you must just try 
what you can do to persuade them to give it up. 
Tell them about these meetings, and how you 
learn that drink cannot do anyone good, but 
only a lot of harm, and how you mean to grow 
up sober men and women. And whether you 
are able to talk tothem or not don't forget to 
pray to Jesus about them, and if you keep 
on, presently you may have the joy of seeing 
them sign the pledge and give up the terrible 
drink.” 

Going home, Mabel’s friend was full of the 
story of how fer father had signed the pledge 
and never went toa public-house now, “not 
even on Saturday,” but came home early every 
night and payed ames with them, and told them 
stories, and how pleased and happy mother wasand 
so on; and then, as they a , She took Mabel— 
who had several times asked what is “‘ p’edge ?”— 
indoors to look at her father’s pledge, which had 
just been framed, and was now waiting to be 

ung, and read it over several times for her 
special enlightenment. 

Mabel lay awake that night revolving schemes 
for obtaining ‘‘a p’edge card like Mr. Clarke's” 
for her own father. That he might refuse to 
sign it never entered her head. The difficulty 
was, she hadn’t a card. 

Ethel Clarke said Mabel would have one if she 
joined the band of hope, but that, mother had 
said she could not do yet. Before she obtained 
a solution of her difficulty she fell asleep, and 
father had gone to work when she awoke next 
morning. Presently a new idea struck her. She 
would write out a pledge for daddy hersclf, as 
near as possible to the one she had heard Ethel 
Clarke read to her. To-morrow was Sunday ; 
he would be at home then and she would c)ax 
him to put his name to it, like Ethel's father. 

It was a bright Saturday afternoon ; Mabel had 
received her mother’s permission to watch at the 
gate for father. It would be a vain watch, the 
mother thought, with a heavy heart; yet how 
could she tell this fear to her darling little one ? 
She forgot her after a while, being busy indoors, 
and Mabel unconsciously wandered down to the 
end of the street, where she stood looking up the 
busy High Road, in the direction she knew father 
would come. 

Her precious pledge, written on a piece of 
sugar-bag, was clasped in her hand. Its con- 
struction, with many requests to her mother to 
tell her how to spell this or that, had taken her 
all the morning, for though she had been two 
years to the infants’ school, she could only read 
and spell little words, and this was her first 
attempt at composition. 

Her impatience increased as she watched the 
busy stream of people. If only daddy would 
come now he could sign this afternoon instead of 
waiting for to-morrow. 

Ah! there in the distance she can see him, his 
bag of tools over his shoulder, but he is going 
the other way! Heedless of aught else, she runs 
swiftly after him and is soon lost in the crowd. 
For a moment she loses sight of him, and then 
sees him again across the road, and oh! horror 
—he is entering a public-house! Her one 
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hy how to reach daddy, she rushes after 
im. 

A second later there is a shriek ; a driver pulls 
his horses up frantically—too late! Mabel’s 
anconscious little form is lifted from under the 
horses and the usual crowd gathers. 

‘*What is it?” inquires some in the public- 
house as one of the onlookers turns in for a 
drink. 

‘Child run over,” he answers carelessly ; 
‘pretty fair-haired little thing, too.” me 

Thomas Sawyer starts at the words, and 
putting down the glass he has just drained, 
walks almost involuntarily out to the crowd. 
The child run over has just been carried off, but 
the distant glimpse he catches makes him hurry 
after with a terrible fear clutching at his heart. 
‘If ’twere his darling little Mabel—but no, her 
mother looks after her too well to let her be 
walking alone in this busy street.” He soon 
catches up with the policemen and their burden, 
and then—ah, it was a severe lesson, but God 
knew this man had gone too far to be stopped 
by any but a severe lesson ! 

The doctor gives no hope, so they have brought 
her home to die, and she lies with closed eyes on 
her little bed. 

‘If she would only speak again! only look at 
us once before she goes !’’ moans the mother; but 
the father sits in silent anguish, one hand clasps. 
that of his little child, the other is in his pocket, 
at the bottom of which lies a doll. The mother's 
wish is granted, and Mabel opens her blue eyes, 
and a happy smile lights up her face as she 
looks from one to the other. 

‘‘He did come home after all, mother, and 
you will sign, won’t you, daddy? I've got it here 
safe. Don’t cry, mamma, daddy will stay with you 
now—I gave him—my dolly—nicer than beer— 
they said—ask Jesus—make daddy come home— 
and sign p’edge—and I have. Dear daddy—dear 
mammy—ask Jesus!” and the little eyes closed 
again for ever. They took the crumpled paper 
from her hand. She had held to it through all ! 
The icregular printed letters read, ‘‘ Pies God, 
don’t let me drink eny mor beer, an I won't,” and 
ashaky line was drawn below to receive her 
father's signature. As he gazed on the paper, 
the strong look of despairing grief on Tom 
Sawyer’s face gave way to one of real contrition, 
and falling on his knees beside the child who 
had lost her life in her efforts to save him from 
the curse which was fast blighting his manhood 
—‘' Please God I won't,” he murmured, and 
straightway wrote his name on that sacred 
scrap of paper. Then he put it, with the 
doll, in a little box, and a day or two later one 
of Mabel’s golden ringlets was placed there too. 
And now, when specially tempted, he takes a 
look at these relics and comes away strengthened 
to fight his enemy, and, with God’s help, meet 
his little girl in heaven. 

So, after all, Mabel’s efforts to reclaim her 
father were not in vain. 


Social Hrticle. 
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ONE OF LIFE’S HANDICAPS. 


Tux problem of Fate and Free-will was, accord- 
ing to Milton, a favourite subject with the King 
of Darkness and his Princes; and it will be 
debated unsatisfactorily till the round earth shall 
dissolve, and man and his life-struggle be known 
no more on this planet of labour and woe. But, 
however philosophically and logically we may 
debate on the Freadom of Will and Necessi- 
tarianism, there is deep in our consciousness & 
feeliag that we do have a personal control over 
our own lot to some ertent. We koow that our 
lives’ stories must be dictated very largely by 
the combination of the hereditary influences 
under which we are born, and the circumstances 
that accidents and the wills and the interests of 
others place around us; but we none the less 
know too that with conscious will and stalwart 
effort we must bear our part, trying to mend, or 
to contend with, the evil, and to cultivate the 
good in our dispositions and circumstances. In 
other words, we cannot help the handicap, nor, 
perhaps, can we win in spite of it; but we are 


have their business man 
mainly by a blind son of the founder of the 
firm, who, though quite blind, manages the 
correspondence and the books and financial part 
of the business generally, including sigaing the 


bound by every consideration of wisdom and 
duty to run the race as well as we 
despite the weight that is laid on us, and that 
hampers and troubles us. 


possibly can, 


If ever one is tempted to say that his handicap 


is too heavy to be successfully run under, and to 
lie down hopeless in a ditch, there should be some 
encouragement in considering 
done by others under even greater difficulties. 


what has been 


For the most effective and inspiring illustra- 


tion of the extent to which natural difficulties 
can be overcome, let us taks the case of the 
blind. Do just think what it would mean to 
you to be in eternal 
one entrance quite shut out,” and the com- 
monest actions of life made difficult. In many 
cases, the victim on whom this handicap is laid 
does simply give up, and sits down in hopeless 
dependence. But in many other cases it has 
been proved that the resolute assertion of the 
will cau enable even perfectl: 
live afull, useful, and successful life—with what 
labour and weariness oft and again is doubtless 
only known to themselves, but with results that 
must command admiration, aud arouse al 
fortunate in their conditions of labour to scorn 
complaint of their own toils and despair at their 
own conditions, 


darkness, ‘‘knowledge at 


blind persons to 


1 more 


The best known instance of a blind man doing 


almost, if not altogether, as much as he could 
have done had he baen sighted is that of the late 
Professor Fawcett, who was Professor of Political 
Economy in Cambridge University and a Member 
of Parliament of exceptional distinction. He 
died at the com 
and then he h 
of Postmaster-Generals, and was noted for the 
many and wise reforms that he introduced into 
elabo on ee hi h d 
elaborately-pre speeches both in and out of 
Paciament and to deal with masses of figures 
and facts by means of his extraordinary memory 
alone. He loved independence. He was led to 
some extent, but he disliked aid if he could get 
along alone, and would take long country walks 
and rides without such aid. He always spoke a3 
though he could see; for instance, he once said 
to me, “I have been reading your new book ”-— 
not “ been having it read.” In every way he put 
his handicap out of his own thoughts, and did his 
best simply and quietly. 


tively early age of fifty-five 
been one of the most successful 


He used to make long and 


He had a predecessor at Cambridge in the 


person of Professor Nicholas Saunderson. He 


was blind from his first year ; yet he became so 


proficient in the severe science of mathematics as 
to hold the Chair in that subject in Cambridge 


University. 
A large firm of pianoforte makers in London 
ement undertaken 


cheques. 

Music is indeed particularly a province ia 
which blind persons have occupied themselves. 
Tho late Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music, Sir George Macfarren, was totally blind ; 
yet he not only superintended that important 


institution generally, but also taught the 


Harmony class. He gained his position chiefly 
by his numerous excellent and musicianly com- 
positions. 

The Principal and chief teacher of music at the 
Royal Normal College for the Blind, Norwood, 
Dr. Campbell, is himself sightless. His work in 
organising and managing that remarkable insti- 
tution is even more to his credit than his per- 
sonal musical knowledge; for he has turned out 
of the schovl several generations of pupils, all 
more or less able to cope with the world, and to 
keep the wolf from their own doors. In last year, 
one hundred pupils of the iustitution had earned 
over ten thousand pounds amongst them. Many 
of these blind persons hold important posts as 
singiog masters, church organists, and choir con- 
ductors. Oae in particular, Mr. Hollins, fre- 
quently gives organ recitals to large audiences, 
gaining applause from good judges quite without 
consideration for his handicap. The Norwood 
pupils are taught to write music from dictation 
(that is, to prick it with a style), and to read it 
by touch; to compose music; to play the piano, 
and to manage all the elaborate stops of the 
organ, They are also very successful as piano- 
forte tuners. 


boxer. 
blind athlote that she 
him on the very day that her mother had fixed 
for her wedding to a much more eligible suitor. 


This is no thing of to-day. In the last century, 
pointment of “‘ Master of the Music” to 


the a 

the ing was held by Dr. Stanley, a blind man, 
who lost his sight at the age of two by falling on 
a broken basin. He held the appointment of 
organist to the Temple Church for fifty years ; 
and oratorios were frequently conduc 
at Covent Garden Opera House, under Royal 
patronage, some of the works rendered being his 
own composit:ons. 


by him 


A siogular instance of will overcoming this 


tremendous handicap was that of a man born in 
h umble station and possessed of great physical 


strength and special engineering capacity. Here 
were gifts that it might be tho: wate rendered 


absolutely nugatory by the calamity of sightless- 
ness. 
muscular system—he who must be le 
babe? Aud of what use can mechanical genius 
be to him who must be debarred from planning 
and executin, 
tale of John 


What can a blind man do with a powerful 


like a 


t mechanical works? Let the 
etcalf be told in reply. 
He was born in Yorkshire in 1717, At theage 


of six, small-pox, the scourge of earlier centuries, 
mad» him perfectly blind. Yet he grew up 
exceptionally big and strong, and from his early 
boyhood was distinguished by his love for physical 
exercise. He would climb trees to a height to 
which no seeing boys would venture. At the age 
of fourteen he was so noted for his strength and 
skill and courage as a diver that he was sent for 
from long distances to dive for lost property, or 
the bodies of drowned persons. 
his home in Knaresborough was twenty-one feet 
deep, and the currents were so strong and so in 
opposition that nothing that sank ever camo up 
once of itself, and swimmers dared not venture 
there—all but John Metcalf avoided the spot, 
but he could always reach the bottom. He was 
six feet high at the age of twenty-one, and so far 
from being a tender and coddled creature that he 


The river near 


was notorious as a reckless rider and a gool 
A well-to-do girl was so gained by this 
eloped with him, and married 


Metcalf then set up as a fish salesman, and 


carried fish from the coast to Manchester, having 
at one period as man 
to convey the fish. 

journeys—for travelling in the depths of the 
country at that time was dangerous for even the 
seeing—and all the business connected with 
them he performed entirely alone. 
own way, and without companionship he struggled 
through all difficulties Many were his 
adventures; the most dangerous, 
once when his horse broke through the ice in the 
middle of a river, and he had to rescue himself 
and his baast without aid. Only the strong man 
and powerful swimmer that he was could have 
lived to tell the tale. 


as three horses with him 
ose long and dangerous 


He found his 
thaps, was 
He often encountered the 


wildest weather on lonely hille, and sometimes 
walked thirty hours at a stretch before reaching 


shelter. 


Tiring of the hardship and small profit of this 
line, John became a travelling dealer in Scotch 


woollen goods, and ‘‘ went the road” between 


Yorkshire and Scotland. With this he combined 
horse-dealing, for the blind man was an excellent 


judge of a horsa. 


His time of real prosperity came when he made 
up his mind to take the contract to construct a 
very difficult new road. He engaged men and 
horses, took them to the place, planned what 
they were to do, bought and carried provisions 
no less for his human than for his four-footed 
servants, measured timber and land himself, and 
then went to work and finiehed tho road to the 
perfect satisfaction of his employers. He pro- 
ceeded then to bridge-building, and it was here 
that he obtained real fame. His bridges were 
mechanical triumphs; no one of them ever gave 
way, and he accomplished some that had been 
thought impossible. The eaine was true of some 
of his roads, over the high peaks of Derbyshire, 
and through marshes. Like Nelson, John only 
made use of his blindness to refuse to see obstacles, 
and by attacking them in that headstrong manner 
he vanquished them without fail. No man with 
every sense could overcome more external 
difficulties or in the long run succeed better 
than John Metcalf; his handicap called forth the 
fine creature's resolve and carried him to the 
winning: post. 

(To be continued.) 


The Chief Jrish Jndustry. 
How important a good supply of nice linen has 
always been considered to the housewife may be 
judged from the fact that the very name which 
still legally applies to an unmarried woman, 
‘<gpinster,” indicates that it used to be con- 
sidered her duty to spend her maiden life in pre- 
paring the linen for her future home. Duriog long 
ages, the spinning of flax into thread, to be 
afterwards woven into linen, was the winter 
evening occupation of the lady of the house and 
her handmaidens. By degrees machinery came 
jn, and took away this amidst so many other of 
the old traditional occupations of women, and 
hand-spinning has now become merely an amuse- 
ment pursued at intervals by rich ladies, like any 
other fancy work. It is interesting to know in 
this connection that Her Majesty the Queen is 
an expert Brg and not infrequently has 
amueed herself by preparing yarn which she has 
afterwards had woven and presented to her 
special friends—to be, we may be certain, care- 
fully guarded for the possession of future gen<- 
rations, when the great personality of Victoria 
will be as interesting to our descendants as that 
of Elizabeth is to ourselves. This, however, is 
but play. If we would see the spinning and the 
weaving of to day we must 
go to Ireland, where the 
making of hand-loom linen 
alone still flourisher. 

The introduction of the 
linen industry into Ireland 
has been of incalculable 
benefit to the peasantry, and 
the fact that the north of 
Treland has proved specially 
suitable both for the growing 
and the preparation of the 
flax hrs given to that region 
a comfort and a consequence 
io which the south and the 
weat are unhappily strange. 
Those who feel friendship for 
Ireland cau serve her in- 
tereats well by taking care to 
purchase, when the linen 
chest needs replenishing, 
only from an Irish firm, such 
as Mesers. Walpole Brothers, 
Limited, of Bedford Street, 
Belfsst, and 89, New Bond 
Btreet, London. This firm 
gives employment to many 
hyndreds of weavers, a8 well 
as to a great number of 
women who do most beautiful 
embroidery at prices which 
are perfectly alarmingly low. 

Mossra. Walpole are almost the proprietors of 
a North of Ireland village called aringstown. 
It contains about 1,000 inhabitants, who are 
practically all engaged in the linen weaving 
industry, the majority of them on looms belong- 
ing to this firm. Messra. Walpole Brothers 
established their business in the reign of King 
George IIIf. The village is a model one, the 
roads good, the single-storey cottages clean and 
well-kept, and the whole population comfortably 
off, The roofs are thatched, an arrangement 
which is not merely a survival from olden times, 
but means that the cottages are kept, summer 
and winter, at a comparatively equable tempera- 
ture, and that this is ood for the yarn. 

Spinning is an industry which is no longer 
carried on by hand. There is no advantage in 
an attempt to do so, but quite the contrary. 
But there is still both ‘‘ hand-loom” and “' power- 
loom” weaving. 

The raw material from which linen is made, flax, 
is grown in Ireland, the land and the climate both 
being remarkably suitable for it. When the flax 
is cut, the first thing that has to be done with 

it is to soak it in a pit of soft water until the 
ioner core, or pith, rots away from the outer 
fibre. The next process is to separate the rub- 
bish and straw from the interior, and afterwards 
to clean, sort, and arrange it, all of which is done 
by a variety of successive machines. Ultimately, 
by this means, the flax becomes a thread of a 
soft description known as ‘‘ rove,” and it is this 
which is carried away, some of it to the other 


HAND LOOM WEAVER AT WORK, AT WARINGSTOWN. 
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machines to be woven into the cheaper though 
still good kinds of linen, but the best of it to 
the hand weavers. 

In weaving, a8 in lace-making, and so many 
other industries, it is impossible for the best of 
machines to compete with the hand-work. The 
machine work may be very fine, it is much more 
regular and precise in its performance, but some- 
how or other there is anindividuality about hand- 
work which can never be replaced by mechanical 
means; and in ev thing that can be done 
equally by the indivi ual worker’s hand, and b: 
the worker merely guiding a machine, there is 
to be always found some quality to distinguish 
the hand-work, and to make it more desirable 
by everyone who has taste enough to appreciate 
the difference. Of course, the hand-work is 
considerably dearer than that of the machine, 
and it is this fact which enables the machines to 
hold their own. In some respects, however, the 
cost of the machine work is as high as, or even 
higher than, that of the hand-loom. For 
instance, weaving of flax-thread into a linen 
pattern has to be done by means of a multitude 
of cards. The process is too difficult to explain, 
but the impression produced by seeing a multi- 
tude of cards rattling over the loom as the weav- 
ing goes on is one of amazement that in so 
elaborate a way a correct and continuously re- 
peated pattern is produced. More cards are 
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of linen, in which a decoction of caustic soda 
boils. Into this goes the linen, harsh and 
brown, the iron lid is clamped down, and a boil, 
for shorter or lo: time as may be necessary, 
follows; then the linen is lifted out and passed 
to an adjoining house, where in clear sprivg 
water it is turned and pounded by a wooden 
machine, the fashion of which has not altered 
this century ome Here it is tended by bare- 
men, who pass their lives in a perpetual 
condition of dampness as to their lower limbs ; 
then it is stretched out on the grassy meadows 
and left for a while to the influence of the 
weather—sun or rain, as the case may be. Back 
again to the boiler, and #0 on da capo, till the 
requisite degree of bleaching be obtained. It is 
not well, so experts tell us, that your linen be 
over-bleached, for the operations of the bleach- 
mn if carried too far, are destructive; soa 
slight degree of distance from absolute satiny 
whiteness increases the wearing qualities. How- 
ever, the very finest linen is brought to a purity 
more immaculate than that of the Swiss snows, 
shines like the finest of satins, and produces and 
repeats the pattern with a distinctness and a 
precision equal to that which the artist's brush 
might produce on canvas. A fine piece of linen 
is an extremely beautiful thing; it ranks perhaps 
next to lace as a wonderful product of human 
akill in its own line, and it will be remembered 
that “ fine linen” was one of 
the special fabrics considered 
worthy of use in the temples 
of the ancient Jews. 

Meesrs. Walpole’s designs, 
as well as the detailed 
execution of their work, are 
exceedingly beautiful. Some 
of the very old “Celtic” 
patterns, with their regular, 
almost mathematical, repeti- 
tion of a conventionalised 
geometrical form, please a 
severe taste better than the 
more distracting and varied 
work of the modern designer. 
Of this latter, however, there 
is also abundance, a very 
elaborate pattern _ being 
‘‘water-fowl and fish,” de- 
signed by Mr. Walter 
Walpole. Great interest 
attaches to the design which 
we give, which is, moreover, 
a testimonial to the Irish 
opinion of tke superexcel- 
lence of the goods of this 
house. The pattern is that 
of the table linen which was 
ae to the Duke and 

uchess of York on their 
marriage as their wedding 
present from the Ladies of Ireland, the 
Duchess of Abercorn being the preeident of the 
committee. It is called the ‘“ Royal Union” 
pattern, and gives with the greatest clearness 
the emblematical flowers (the rose twined with 
may) as a bordering, with the Royal Arms as the 
centre, and those of the Duchess of York on a 
shield, and the heraldic rose of York and the 
Garter atms as alternative corners. No 
better testimony could be desired by Messrz. 
Walpole cf the excellence of their linen 
than the choice of them to supply this im- 
portant and costly present by their reighbours 
in Ireland. 

Embroidery on handkerchiefs, on sheets, and 
on tablecloths is done by the wives and 
daughters of the weavers with the greatest skill 
and fineness; really beautiful initials are em- 
broidered for 2d. or 3d. each, and large mono- 
grams can be done upon tablecloths, in colours 
or not as preferred, for eighteenpence and up- 
wards. Patterns of the linen, and also pictures 
of the letters, can be had by post, either from 
Belfast or from 89, New Bond Street, London; 
and it would te hard to choose a more 
agreeable present for a “house-proud” lady 
than some of the fine table or house linen, 
or for personal use than some of the extremely 
fine hankerchiefs embroidered in the corner. 
At 89, New Bond Street, at present, a sale 
is going on, where all the linen in stock not 


actually made by the firm is being sold off 
cheaply. 


required to be cut for the power-loom than for 
the hand-loom, because the hand-loom weaver 
can do for himself some things which the power- 
loom requires to be done mechanically, so that 
thus far the machine is the dearer. In either 
case, the cutting of the cards is in itself a great 
industry, and this is one which is carried on 
entirely by girls. Hand-loom weaving, how- 
ever, requires strength. The weaver, as seen 
in the illustration, works the loom by his own 
feet, and, at the same time, has to give great 
attention to the progress of the design. Every 
now and then the loom must be stopped aud the 
paste-brush applied all over the yarn which is 
upon the beam, or it will become brittle and 
break. Each time, therefore, the heavy loom 
has to be re-started, and this is laborious 
muscular work. 

There is no idea of an eight hours’ day in that 
village. The rule appears to be to work as long 
as it is light; andewhen wide damask is being 
woven ten or twelve hours’ work will be absorbed 
in making from one to two yards of a tablecloth ! 
It is quite clear, therefore, that hand - loom 
damask must always bo more expensive than 
machine-made; but, on the other hand, it not 
only looks much better during the whole time 
of wear, but lasts longer than that made other- 
wise. 

After the weaver has finished, the linen looks 
very different from how it must look. It has to 
be taken away to the bleaching field. There is 
a hugo boiler, constructed to hold a ton-weight 


_———— annette 
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A MIDDLE CLASS DINNER. 


By Mary Dunuery. 


(One of the papers in the Prize Competition.) 
Menu. 
Mutton Soup. Liver Patties. | 
Stewed Beef and Potato Pears. 
Pine-apple Trifle and Apple Tart. | 
Sour.—Ingredients : Sheep’s head, two onions, | 
two carrote, one parsnip, two quarts of water, one 
quart milk, pepper, salt, corn-flour. Cost.— 
Head, 8d.; vegetables, etc., ld.; milk, 3d. 
Total, 1s. Mode.—Take a sheep's head and s7ak 
in a little luke-warm water, to which some salt 
has been added, for about two hours or until all 
trace of blood has gone. Then place the head in 
a saucepan with two quarts of cold water and a 
little salt; stew for four hours, when the meat 
will detach itself easily from the bones. Remove 
the tongue and cut in dice; return the meat, 


add the vegetables, which should be previously 
passed through a mincing machine, and stew for 
acother hour, when the soup will be reduced to 
about a quart ; then add one quart of new milk, 


crambs. Mode._Mash two pounds of potatoes, 
that have been boiled and draiued, with a fork 
until they are light and free from lumps; add 
the butter, milk, and a little salt, and stie all the 
ingredients by the side of the fire. Then take 
the mashed potato, and roll into balls the size of 
asmall apple; then, by gentle pressure of one 
side of the ball with ail five fingers, elongate it 
to the shape of a pear, brush the pears over with 
white of egg, and then sprinkle with bread- 
crumbs, and place in a wire basket ; immerse the 
basket in a saucepan of boiling dripping, and pat 
two minutes. When they are cooked they will 
have a most dainty appearance, and by inserting 
a clove at one end and a bit of geranium stem at 
the other of each, the pear-like appearance is 
much enhanced. Cost.—Potatoes, 1}d.; butter, 
9d.; milk, egg, and crumbs. 2d. Total, 5}d. 
Sweers.—Pine-apple trifle. Ingredients : Three 
small sponge cakes, quarter pound of macaroons, 


| tin piae-appl d half f sugar, 
tongue, and strained soup to the saucepan, and | Gaia i on ae et agit raiber et 


one ounce of almonds, four eggs, rather less than 
pint of milk. Mode.—Cut the sponge cakes in 
nive pieces, arrange them with the macaroons in 
bottom of a be dish. Soak these with a part 
of the liquor from tinned pine-apple. Out pine- 


and slightly thicken the whole with a dessert- | apple in small dice, removing prickly parts, and 


spoonful of corn-flour. Most 
nourishing and delicious. 

Entreze.—Make paté cases 
with pastry composed of one 
pound flour, six ounces of lard, 
six ounces of butter. The butter 
should be rubbed into the flour 
to which a teaspoonful of salt 
has been added, and mix with 
half a pint of water. Roll it 
out and fold over, then 
thoroughly beat the pastry 
with a rolling-pin for five 
minutes; then roll it out, put 
on the lard in small pieces, 
sprinkle over with flour, and 
fuld up the pastry and again 
roll, Line your paté pans with 
the ‘pastry rolled very thin; 
put small crust of bread to fill 
up, and lay on lids of pastry 
brushed over with white of egg, 
and bake in hot oven for twenty 
minutes. Whilst they are 
bakiog, prepare the mixture as 
follows :—-Ingredients : Quarter 
of a pound liver (poultry or 
sheep), a slice of cold fried 
bacon --- left from morning 
breakfast—an ogg boiled three 
minutes, of which the yolk will 
be unset, a little chopped 
parsley, grated nutmeg, salt, 
and: pepper. Mode.—Put the 
liver, bacon, and seasoning 
through a mincing machine and 
warm in a little saucepan; chop your egg, which 
has been toiling three minutes, and add it, with 
u little raw cream, to the mixture. Take your 
paté cases from the oven, remove the lid and the 
crust of bread inside; fill with the mixture, 
replace the lids, and you have a most delicate, 
delicious, and inexpensive addition to your 
dinner. Cost.—-Pastry flour, 13d.; lard, 2d.; 
butter, 4d.—73d. Mixture : Liver, 1d.; bacon, 1d.; 
O36: 1d.; cream, ld. ; seasoning, 4d.—43d. Total, 

8. 

Meat.—Inyredients: Two and a half pounds 
sbin of beef, two onions, three carrots, three 
parsnips, one ounce of dripping, flour, pepper, 
salt. .Mode—Take one ounce of dripping, and 
put ia the stewpan ; chop the onions finely, and 
fry in the dripping a nice brown. Take the beef 
aud cut in pieces an inch square, have plenty of 
flour well seasoned with pepper and salt, and roll 
each piece of beef well in it; add the beef to the 
fried onion, and pour over one and a half pints 
of cold water, and stew for two and a half hours. 
Boil the carrots and parsnips in a separate sauce- 
pan for an hour, aud half aa hour before dishing 
up dioner add them to the stewing beef, that 
they may get saturated with the rich gravy, and 
make them a garnish to the dish of stewed beef. 
Cost.—Beef, 10d.; vegetables, 14d.; dripping and 
seasoning, id. 7vtal, 1s. j 

VEGETABLE,—-Potato Pears. Inyredicnts: Two 


ounds of potatoes, two ounces of butter, four | 


talbespoonfuls of milk, white of egg, and bread- 
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MADE BY MESSRS. WALPOLE BROS., BELFAST. 


place on soaked cakes and macaroons. Make a 
custard with the milk and the yolks of the four 
eggs, adding sugar and flavouring to taste, pour 
this custard over the pine-apple and stick the 
ounce of almonds, already blanched, over the 
custard ; next, whip the whites of eggs (which 
process will be much facilitated bv adding one 
tablespoonful of boiling water and one table- 
spoonful of castor sugar before beginning to 
whisk), sweeten to taste and place in handsome 
lumps on top of trifle. Preserved cherries or 
bright coloured jelly add to the appesrance of 
this delicious dish. Cost.—Cakes, 3d.; macaroons, 
4}d.; pine-apple, 6j.; sugar and almonds, 2d. ; 
eggs, 5d.; milk, lid. Zotal, 1s. 104. 

App e Piz —There will be enough pastry Jeft 
from liver patés to make, with the addition of 
two pennyworth of apples, a second and more 
substantial sweet. 

Total cost of dinner for eight persons. Mutton 
Soup, 1s.; Liver Patés 1s.; Stewed Beef, le. ; 
Potato Pears. 5}d.; Pine-apple Trifle, 1s. 10d. ; 
Apple Tart, 2d. 7otal, 5s. 54d. 

The prices may be below the average of 
England, but are the current prices in Cornwall. 


Since the establishment, in 1824, of the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution, it has been 
the means of saving more than 38,000 lives; 
and last year alone it was instrumental in saving 
790 lives. 


home Gardening for Ladies. 


By Mars. E. L. On amBerwaty, F.R.H.8. 


GARDEN WALKS AND PATHS. 


| A carpeNn with badly-made, or badly-kept, paths 
has never that highly-finished ap ce on 
which we, in this country, usually pri e ourselves. 
If the walks were badly made in first instance 
no after pains will get them up tothe mark, 
and however well they were made to start 
with they require ial overhauling at times to 
| preserve their condition. December is a 
time for this work, on several accounts. irst, 
that as there is not much other work going on, 
there is both leisure to see to the path, and no 
operations are interfered with if the way is“ up” 
here aud there. Then the non-gardeners of the 
establishment are not to be found sauntering 
about the gardens in December, so are not inter- 
fered with, nor do they interfere. Also the 
ground being thoroughly moist, is the more 
easily broken up, and easily levelled, after the 
drains have been cleared or mended, as occasion 
may be. Holes must be made up, aud walks 
that have worn to a dead-level, or worse still, are 
sunk in the middle, must be 
restored tothat properly arched 
surface which alone provides 
clean walking in all weathers. 
Tho edges must be set right 
firat, reduced to an even level 
where they join the tiles or 
other divisions between them 
and the borders, or the edge 
of a lawn. Then the centre 
can be made even by driving 
in at pei close intervals a 
row of spikes at the desired 
height, and laying a rod on the 
top, after filling up to the top 
of the spikes; when the rod 
lies even the level is correct. 

In some neighbourhoods it 
is very difficult to get suitable 
gravel to make walks. Here 
one can only procure river 
gravel or shingle, which always 
remains loose, it is uncomfort- 
able to the feet, besides afford- 
ing very bad going for the 
barrow. In another place, the 
gravel is large’y intermixed 
with clay, and becomes a 
quagmire in rainy seasons. It 
is always worth while to give 
a little more trouble and money 
to procure good “ binding 
gravel,” which sets hard and 
firm, will last a long time if 
kept well rolled, and offers no 
encouragement to weeds. 

Gravels vary ip price as muc’ as in the ease 
or difliculty with which they may be obtained, 
and so it is scarcely safe to mention any cost as an 
average one. In London the best garden gravel 
is known as ‘‘ hoggin "(a word peculiar, I believe, 
to Essex and Middlesex), it is sold by the 
“yard,” and one and a half yards are a ‘* load.” 
In the country it is generally sold by the ton, 
but the price quoted does not always cover 
delivery, so this point should be inquired into 
when ordering gravel in a neighbourhood where 
the local custom is not known. 

Kitchen garden walks are generally rather 
narrower than those in the pleasure-grounds ; 
and among the plots of vegetables there have to 
be certain paths, often quite temporary, which 
| are not gravelled. In some instances these are 

only one foot wide, allowing the gardener room 
to get along the beds to hoe, or to gather the 
vegetables as required. Others of these walks 
muet permit of his passing with a wheelbarrow, 
and should be three to four feet wide. 

As to the edgings of permanent paths, tiles are 
undoubtedly cheapest and best in the long run. 
Old box borders in old-fashioned gardens aro 
delightful and consistent, but in a distinctly 

| modern garden they look out of place, and they 
| want constant renewing. Will town and sub- 
urban gardeners please take note that box has 
| @ strong objection to smoke-laden atmospheres, 
and it is only lost money and trouble to plant 
borders of it nowadays 1n or near large towus. 
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SOCIAL REFORMS AND |15in Tremont Temple, Boston, as s fraternal 
RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. peg) eran ard raping tor 


which was warmly received, and on one occasion 
the benediction, it being my custom 
[Miss WILLARD ASKS FOR THE PUBLICATION OF 
THE FoLiowine. :—] 


as ident to ask any minister or any white- 
A PROTEST FROM THE BOSTON W.C.T.U. 
To our beloved National President, Miss Frances 


bearers or as working allies upon this 
: platform, let us not only clasp their 
friendly hands, but more than half way to 
welcome them to the outlook and blessed 
fellowship of a union that has the home for its 
centre, harmony for its watchword and the 
Reprises of all for its heaven-appointed goal. 
n this faith and purpose I am, 
Your loyal comrade and co-worker, 
Frances E. WIttarp. 
En Route, Lexington, Ky., Nov. 28, 1895. 


ri woman accustomed to do so thus to dis- 
miss the audience at the close of each session. 

At our National and World's Convention in 

J Chicago at the World’s Fair, Archbishop Ireland 

E. Willard. was on the platform while a Bible reading was 

Your sisters of the Boston W.C.T.U. have | given by Mrs. Barney of Rhode Island, at the 

learned with deep sorrow of the attitude taken | close of which he pronounced the benediction. 

by yourself and others at the National Conven- | In Baltimore a parish priest welcomed us in the 

tion held ia Baltimore, toward those whom we | name of Cardinal Gibbons, who was absent from 

view as enemies of our nation, and do thus | the city, and Rev. A. P Doyle, of New York, 

protest: While we recognise the breadth and | secretary of the Catholic Total Abstinence Asso- 

wisdom of fraternising with all who may honestly | ciation, addressed us as a fraternal delegate, and 

desire to abolish the saloon, and do away with | the priest who accompanied him pronounced the 
the drink habit, yet we view with alarm the 
inroads which Romanists are making in our 
ranks, preventing freedom of speech action, 
and we believe great care should be taken, lest 


benediction. 
This is the sum total of participation on the 
they do serious undermining work. 
e do also protest against allowing Roman 


aid of Catholics in our conventions, except that 
Catholic priests to take part in our religious 


Leonora Barry-Lake, one of. the few 
Catholic women who haye joined our society, 

exercises at conventions, and call F i attention 
to the fact that many of the delegates were 
indignant that a Roman Catholic priest was 
asked and did pronounce a benediction at 
Baltimore. We further beg that you in your 
investigations which cover so wide a scope, wi 
look into the doings of the Jesuits, especially at 
Washington. After a thorough and candid in- 
vestigation, we believe that you will be con- 
vinced that our action as a National body must 
be exceedingly guarded toward this most 
dangerous class in our community. 

In justice to the Massachusetts delegation 
we ask that this protest be printed in the Union 
Signal._Signed, Many KE. Cueney, 

Secretary, Boston W.C.T.U. 


eo 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET 
ON POLYGAMY. 


Ata time when the .‘‘ open sore” of Europe is 
presented in all its horror to the eyes of the 
civilised world, we cannot but ask ourselves what 
is the cause of this festering disease. The 
auswer is not far to seek ; the chief cause of tho 
degradation of the Turks lies in the position of 
women in their midst, and the desecration of 
home life. Home is the foundation on which 
alone the temple of civilisation can be built ; and 
the uplift of women must ever be the exaltation 
of man. The system that has prostituted the 
most sacred relations of life in the Orient is, we 
admit, a legacy from darker ages. It has been 
handed down to this century with the super- 
stitions of that cast iron creed that cannot 
expand in the sunlight of a truer concept of the 
responsibility of man and the liberty of woman. 
Of the effect of such a creed we have had ample 
demonstration in the degraded barbarity of these 
latter-day butcheries. The inheritance of such 
traditions is a blight on any nation, the revival 
of them is a crime; and no darker blot has 
marred the pages of the annals of our day thau 
the story of the degradation of womanhood as 
told in the history of Brigham Young and the 
sect calling themselves Mormons. I have had 
some personal experiences among these people, 
for when the first wave of this extraordinary 
belief passed over England it gathered many 
from around my own neighbourhood, and 1 have 
sat in cottage homes and read letters from tho 
wretched women who were beguiled to Utah, 
that made my blood boil and my heart turn sick. 
To me every woman who holds dear the honour 
of her sex must curse the memory of Brigham 
Young for daring to introduce the infamy of 

olygamy among English-speaking races. It is 
rom no religious fanaticism that I am prompted 
thus to write, but because the climate of home 
is the tropic of civilisation, and to degrade the 
home-maker and hor child to the position of the 
favourite of a man’s licentious whim is to draz 
the most sacred creation of God to the depths 
of an unfathomable hell. 

It was with sincere grief therefore that I siw 
the picture of a wife of Brigham Young 
in a late number of Taz Womans Sina. 
We cannot consistently tolerate the idea of pol, - 
gamy unless we ave disposed to look with 
leniency on polyandry as well; and how many 
of us would care to look upon the portrait of 
the “ eighteenth and favourite ” husband of some 
given wonan? To me, that the women whose 
refined faces augured better things should thus 
have filled the positions described, is only one 
more evidenca of the pitiful blindness of poor, 
groping humanity; but to us, who believe in 
the larger liberty for woman becauee it is her 
rightful heritage; because her interests aro 
eternally associated with the welfare of ths 
home; because the best influence cf woman 
secures the truest interests of the child—the 
certainty is borne in upon our hearts and minds 
that to reject the laws laid down by the Great 
Teacher who more than any other recognised 
the sacredness of womanhood is to be false to 
the foundation principles we advocate. It is 
this voice speaking across the ages to us that 
tells us “ All ye are brethren,” ‘‘In Christ Je-us 
there is neither male nor female.” We hear it 
sometimes as though it were an echo from a far- 
of past, and the great civilisation of the world 
as its wheels revolve seems almost to obliterate 
the tone; but through the din of daily life and 
the clamour of dispute, let woman hold fast to 
the eternal principle that she stands an in- 
dividual and responsible soul before the God 
who created both man and woman in His own 
image. IsaBeL SoMERSET. 


has spoken at perhaps three of our conventions, 
where she has always been received with the 
utmost cordiality and has delighted us by her 
eloquence and devotion. 

Not one word of protest from any of our ten 
thousand local unions has ever been made until 
now, and I freely admit that if anyone must be 
called to account for these manifestations of 
appreciation between two of the most influential 
temperance societies of the Republic, you have 
directed your protest where it belongs, for I am 
responsible in the sight of God and man. The 
facts are that so far from seeking to do the 
“ undermining ” work with which your protest 
charges the Catholics, no member of that com- 
munion has ever 80 ht, so far as I can learn, to. 
gain any influence whatever in the W.O.T.U. 
~ {he first movement in that direction was made 
by me, in August, 1891, when, ha ing learned 
by the daily papers, that the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Association was to meet in Wash- 
ington, I invited our lamented Miss J ulia Ames 
(then assistant editor of the Union Signal) to 
accompany me and we went to Washington and 
ap fore that society as fraternal delegates 
from the National W.O.T.U.. As it was the 
especial duty of the general officers of the 
National W.C.T.U. to seek fraternal relations 
with philanthropic and religious societies in 
order to spread the influence of the temperance 
and purity movement as widely as possible 
among them, and to gain from them knowledge 
and co-operation, I naturally enough regarded 
it as my prerogative to go upon this mission of 
good will We were cordially received, and at 
my suggestion, a woman was made one of the 
vice-presidents of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Association, which had never before placed the 
name of a woman on the list of its officers. From 
that day to this our two societies have inter- 
changed fraternal delegates, or fraterna! oflizial 
messages, at every annual meting. 

This is, in brief, a history of our relations 
with our Catholic brethren and sisters. By this 
record I am willing to be judged, and by it | 
expect to stand or fall. As a patriot I am proud 
to fraternise with a temperance society of 
Catholics that will hiss a Catholic senator who 
defends the Tammany ring and applaud a 
Protestant police commissioner who denounces 
that bulwark of municipal brutality. This, as 
you know, is what occurred in New York city at 
the last annual meeting of the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Association. A more loyal action, in 
which men rose above the ecclesiastical pre- 
judices of centuries and remembered only that 
they were citizens, does not adorn the pages of 
our national history. 

Lt it be remembered that the W.C.T.U. is 
not a church; it is a Temperance union ; it has 
no creed, but it has a declaration of principles ; 
it stands for total abstinence, total prohibition 
and “a white life for two”; and among its rally 
cries are these: ‘No sectarianism in religion, 
no sectionalism in politics, no sex in citizen- 
ship.” 

Its motto is, “For God and Home and Native 
Land,” and it proclaims not only in this, but in 
every nation, that only the gospel of the Golden 
Rule of Christ can bring the gladness of the 
Golden Age of Man. If Catholic or Protestant, 
Jew or Gentle will come to us as fraternal 


MISS WILLARD'’S REPLY. 


To my Beloved Sisters of the Boston Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. 

Your — was duly received, and as you 
addressed it specifically to me I will endeavour 
to reply in the same terms of affection and 
respect that have characterised our intercourse 
for more than twenty years and will, I feel sure, 
continue to the end. Let me, however, remind 
you that the resolution against which you protest 
was adopted in our Convention of more than four 
hundred regularly elected delegates, by a practi- 
cally unanimous vote. That resolution stands 
in the report under the head of “ Fraternal 
Relations,” and is as follows : 

“ Resolved, That Catholic women and Hebrew 
women should be invited to send fraternal 
delegates from their annual conventions to 
ours, and to establish branches of the white 
ribbon society witbin their own borders.” 

As a matter of course, fraternal delegates have 
no voice or vote in any convention save as they 
bring greetings and words of encouragement 
from the societies they represent. 

I cannot imagine to what you refer when you 
‘: view with alarm the inroads which Romanists 
make in our ranks, preventing freedom of speech 
and action.” It is my observation that Catholic 
women are being organised into separate societies 
affiliated to the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Association, and that this is being done, not 
only to secure their help, but to prevent their 
becoming members of the W.C.T.U. Ina move- 
ment so untrammelled, fearless and outspoken 
as ours, it is impossible to see the force of the 
accusation that ‘‘ Romanists are . . . preventing 
freedom of speech and action.” 

You also protest against “allowing Roman 
Catholic priests to take part in our religious 

| exercises” and mention that ‘(many of the 

| delegates were indignant that a Roman Catholic 
priest was asked and did pronounce the benedic- 
tion at Baltimore.” 

Let me remind you that as far back as 1886, 
at the Centennial Temperance Congress in 
Philadelphia, called by Rev. Dr. Daniel Dor- 
chester, of. Boston, Father Cleary (now president 
of the National Catholic Total Abstinence Asso- 
ciation) pronounced the benediction in presence 
of scores of Protestant ministers, and there was 
no protest, nor was any criticism of this token of 
interdenominational good-witl made by the 
religious press. In 189! Father Cleary was with 
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B.W.T.A. SCOTTISH CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 

THE annual meetings of the Scottish Christian 
Union, B.W.T.A., were held in Edinburgh on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, 3rd and 4th December. 
The Council held their first sederunt on Tues- 
day afternoon; the evening was devoted to a 
public meeting, the Council continuing their 
meetings all day on Wednesday. In spite of 
most’ inclement weathor, the meetings were all 
largely attended, delegatas having gathered 
from all parts of Scotland to report progress and 
to receive fresh stimulus for their work. 


The public meeting was held in the Free 
Assembly Hall, Mrs. Blaikie (the honoured pre- 
sident) in the chair. On the platform were the 


Rev. Professor Blaikie, Mr. John Wilson, M.P. 
for Govan, Mr. John Colville, M.P. (Mother- 
well), Mrs. J. Millar, Miss Wigham, Mrs. 
McKinnon (Dumfries), and other friends. 

Mrs. Blaikie, on behalf of the Association, 
cordially welcomed the friends present. Refer- 
ring to the work carried on by the society, she 
mentioned that their organising secretary (Miss 
Wallace) had during the year addressed 160 
meetings and founded sixteen branches. She 
felt that while they had not got all they would 
wish from the Legislature, they had much en- 
couragement to go on and prosecute their labours 
to a successful issue. Mrs. Blaikie concluded 
with an earnest appeal to young women to come 
forward and help in the work. 

Dr. Blaikie moved the first resolution—“ That 
this meeting approves of the report of the 
Executive, and rejoices in the measure of 
success that has attended the work of the society. 
The meeting is profoundly convinced of the need 
of continued effort to impress on all Christians 
the duty of personal abstinence and personal 
testimony and work on behalf of temperance, 
and it resolves to continue to use its utmost 
exertions in reliance on Divine power to secure 
the ultimate triumph of a cause with which it 
believes the glory of God and the welfare of men 
to be so intimately connected.” Dr. Blaikie 
proceeded to lay before the meeting some 
striking facts in regard to the ward of 
the city in which they were then assembled. 
There were in St. Giles’ Ward 114 licensed pre- 
mises, or one to every 190 persons. Nearly one- 
half of the whole crimes and misdemeanours of 
the city were committed in it, and yet this ward 
is the seat of our courts of justice, the site of 
our municipal buildings and newspaper offices, 
and of our church assembly halls. Surely this 
is not a time to hang down our hands, but rather 
to prosecute the war with unabated zeal. 

Mr. John Colville, M.P. (Motherwell), in 
seconding the resolution, referred to compensa- 
tion, and said that it would be time enough for 
the licensed trade to ask for compensation after 
it bad reckoned up the ruin caused in the country 
by such a traffic. 

Mrs. McKinnon, Dumfries, moved the second 
resolution :— 

‘¢ This meeting desires to renew the expression 
of its confidence in the principle of Local Option, 
and in the strong belief that Scotland is ripe for 
a measure dealing with this subject, pledges itself 
by all means in its power to stir u» interest in 
the Bill for Scotland shortly to be introduced in 
Parliament.” We in Scotland, Mra. McKinnoo 
thought, were ripe for such a measure. Local 
Option was trusting the people, instead of the 
justices, for the future of this traffic. Many 

schemes for the regulation of this evil are put 
before us. What wo want, however, is the simple 
veto. 

Mr. John Wilson, M.P., seconded the resolu- 
tion. Referring to the last general election, he 
3iid that the temperance party need not be dis- 
couraged If they had been defeated they had 
not been disgraced. They were prepared to stand 
to their guns until they got a Local Vet> Bill 
passed for Scotland. There was already pro- 
hibition in Scotland to some extent. In certain 
pariches this was the case, through the will of 
the proprietor, and he thought the people shou!d 
have the same right of control. 

Dr. Andrew Baxter, of the Scottish Temperance 
League, moved the next resolution, that the 
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following memorial be forwarded to the proper 
quarter :— 

‘‘ To the Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain, 
M.P., Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, The humble memorial of the British 
Women's Temperance Association Scottish Chris- 
tian Union. 

“We desire to approach Her Majesty's 
Government through you on the subject of the 
Liquor Traffic amongst native races in the 
colonies, dependencies and protectorates of the 
British Empire, as we believe on the testimony, 
not only of missionaries and travellers, but 
of influential administrators, merchants, and 
traders, that this traffic is a strong enemy to the 
physical, moral, and spiritual well-being of 
the people, retards the progress of Christian 
missions, and interferes with the growth of 
wholesome commerce. Your memorialists, 
though fully aware of the increased duty at 
present imposed on trade liquor in Africa, feel 
that the highest duties are quite inadequate 
to materially restrict the traffic, regret ex- 
ceedingly the non-revision this year by the 
mg! Powers of the Brussels General Act 
of 1890-91, and do respectfully and earnestly 
urge on the Government the righteous enforce- 
ment of prohibitory laws where they already 
exist, and their extension to those territories to 
which they have not yet been applied. In 


the Niger Coast Protectorate, in the Yoruba | §P 


country, in Sierra Leone, and elsewhere in 
Africa, the evils consequent upon the drink 
traffic show the absolute need for such pro- 
hibitory measures.” 

In the course of his remarks Dr. Baxter paid 
a high tribute to Khama and his brother chiefs, 
and concluded by saying that he wished the 
B.W.T.A. to have the credit of stirring up the 
Government to concerted action with the great 
Powers to bring this horrible traffic to an end. 

Miss Wigham in a few sentences seconded the 
resolution, which was preanran A carried. 

Rev. Mr. Forgan, of the City Mission, closed 
the meeting with the benediction. 

During the course of the evening, Miss Hallie 
Q. Brown, Professor in Wilberforce College, 
Ohio, gave an impressive reading from John B. 
Gough, and sang several solos with fine effect. 


COUNCIL MEETINGS. 

The firat of these was held on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 3rd, at 3 p.m., Mrs. Blaikie presiding. The 
meeting was opened by singing ‘‘ Hold the 
Fort,” followed by prayer and the reading of the 
‘¢ Crusade Psalm.” ‘The president then gave a 
‘short address in the course of which she men- 
tioned that the Scottish Christian Union had 
been in existence for eighteen years. A few 
words of warm welcome greeted the delegates of 
branch Societies, of whom a large number were 
present. In speaking of the work in its various 
aspects—especially as Evangelistic and Preven- 
tive—Mrs. Blaikie said that in this work God 
gives most blessing to those who are nearest to 
Him; and gave as a motto for the year: ‘The 
eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout the 
whole earth, to show Himself strong in the beha'f 
of them whose heart is perfect toward Him.” 

The roll of delegates having been called, the 
minutes of the Scottish Executive and the 
report of the Elinburgh Executive were read 
and approved. 

Mrs. Lockhart gave a2 account of the Browns- 
land Home for Women; after which a short 
financial atatement was presented by the newly 
elected treasurer, Mra. Burn. 

One hour was then devoted to hearing verbal 
statements from delegates—these roports being 
full of interest and ‘suggestion. 

At 5 p.m. the Council adjourned till next 

! morning, when the meetings were resumed at 
| 10.30 a.m. 

After short devotional exercises, Miss V. 
Hislop, Auchterarder, gave a most earnest and 
helpful Bible reading. 

The president read a short p per on extension 
work, followed by Miss Wallace, organising 
secretary, who vave an enthusiastic account of 
meetings in various places where ininy new 
branches were formed. 

Mrs. McKinnon, Dumfcies, read a paper on 
the proposed new financial arrangements in con- 
nection with tha exteasion work. 


Tie election of the Scottish Executive then 
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took place, and it was agreed to hold three meet- 
i uring the year. 

Next came the reports from the super- 
intendents of the various departments of work. 

Mra. McKinnon, Dumfries, read her report on 
Evangelistic work; Miss Robertson, Ayr, on 
Prohibition of the Liquor Traflic to native races ; 
Mrs. Inglis, Edinburgh,on the Habitual Drun- 
kards’ Bill. She strongly recommended mom- 
bers to read the report of the Royal Commission 
on the Habitual Criminals and Inebriates Bill— 
a most interesting document, and the first 
serious attempt to grapple with this question by 
legislative interference. 

Mrs. Steele, Edinburgh, read her re 
work among travelling showmen. The 
then adjourned for lunch. 

At the afternoon meeting several questions 
from the question basket were read and answered. 
The hearing of reports wasthen continued. Miss 
Lees, Edinburgh, gave an interesting account of 
temperance work in connection with the Parish 
Councils. Mrs. Tod, Edinburgh, read her report 
on preventive work, and spoke of the need of 
getting all around us to become abstainers, our 
servants for instance. Mra. Tod also read Miss 
Gardener's report on prison work. The depart- 
ment for the prevention of the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor on board ocean vessels, having at 
present no Superintendent, it was decided to 
point temporarily the Greenock Co nmit‘ee to 
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take it in charge. : 
«Mrs. Black, Glasgow, gave in the report of 
the Educational Department. It was encourage- 


ing to hear that in many of our Board Schools 
there is direct temperance teaching. Dundee 
leads the way, this subject being taught in all 
the schools, and in all the standards. Mrs. 
Black proposed that all temperance parties 
should unite in petitioning the Kdlucation 
Department in favour of a grant to be given to 
all Board Schools for the subject of temperance. 

Mrs, J. Millar read the report of the Unfer- 
mented Wine Department, showing that this 
question is making progress surely if slowly. 
Many interesting “‘ testimonies from ministers,” 
had been received, and these, embodied in a leaf- 
let, had been widely scattered all over the land. 
Mrs. Millar intimated that the first Sabbath in 
January is set apart for special prayer on this 
matter. 

Mrs. Steel then gave the report on the sale 
of Temperance Literature. Mrs. Sutherland, 
Superintendent of the Press Department, resigns 
office on account of ill health, but a letter from 
Mr. Sutherland was read, giving a full account 
of work done during the past year. Mrs. 
R. L. Orr read the report of the Parliamentary 
Department, the Superintendent, Mrs. Mitchell, 
being laid aside for atime through illness. Miss 
White Millar gave in the report on the “Y” 
Department. All these roporis were full. of 
encouragement, and the workers in the ditferont 
departments enter on a new year of work, full of 
energy aud hope. : 

The Superintendents were all re-appointed, 
and new Superintendents elected to fill up 
vacancies :— Mrs. Henderson for the Buroan of 
Speakers ; Miss Robertson, Ayr, for the Pros, 
with Miss Carment as Associate, especially for — 
Edinburgh ; Miss Wigham for the Legal Dep irt- 
ment, with Mrs Lowis as Associate. 

Mes. Black then read a very ablo paper on the 
best methods of extending departmental work. 
Mrs. J. Wilson, (ivan, read a paper on tho 
United Temperance Councils’ Bill as prepared by 
Mr. Hills, London. It was agreod that the 
S.C.U. unite in working for Mr. Wilson’s Local 
Veto (Scotland) Bill as being more suitable for 
Scotland. Various other subjects came under 
consideration, among which was the necessity for 
supporting and extensively circulating the ofticial 
organ of the B.W.T.A., Tite Woman's Stunat, 

he Secretary announced that the Annual 
Spring Conference would be held in March, at 
Hamilton, a cordial invitation having been given 
by the ladies there, and gratefully wzcapted by 
the Council. It was proposed and carried 
unanimously, that the National Executive be 
invited to meet in J liaburgh in November 
1896. 

A most earnest Bible address from Mrs. 
Kelman, Laith, followed by prayer, formed a 
fitting close for the Aunual Meetings of the 
Scottieh Christian Union. 
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. BOOKS OF THE HOUR 
SUITABLE FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


“MID GREEN PASTURES.” ¥ 
Mas. Estzr’s work is not unknown to the 
readers of Tue Woman’s Sicnat ; indeed, two or 
three of the several little stories which make up 
this book appeared first in our columns. Our 
readers who remember enjoying those will find 
a number of others between the same coverg; in 
addition to those which they have previously 
perused, and we can assure them that these others 
are equally charming. Mrs. Esler has not only a 
finished literary style, and a great knowledge of 
human nature and life, but also posseases the true 
story-teller’s gift ; for, though she does not deal 
in exciting incident, and her tales treat of “the 
short and simple annals of the poor,” it is 
impossible for the reader not to be deeply in- 
terested in the fortunes of the characters after 
once beginning upon the story, and this it is 
which distinguishes one who has the novelist’s 
gifts from a mere good writer. Mrs. Esler’s 
work is entirely her own—the sphere of life in 
which she has chosen her subjects being different 
from that in which any other notable novelist 
has taken an interest. All the stories begin, 
even if they do not finish, in one little village, 
which she calls “ Grimpat.” There is not much 
dialect in the stories, only just sufficient touches 
of it to maintain the country tone. Pathos and 
humour are well mingled in most of the little 
tales ; the incidents, and the methods of treating 
them, being generally light and amusing enough, 
and yet, somehow, before the end is reached, 
there will come a touch of feeling, more or less 
- pronounced, but distinctly adding a charm to 
the story. The book is beautifully produced by 
the publishers, Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., 
in whose “St. Dunstan’s Series of Original 
Novels ” it appears, so that, though published at 
only 33. 6d., it is quite worthy of being given as 
a Christmas present, from its general appear- 
ance; and the great beauty of its contents 
marks it out as a very desirable purchase for the 


purpose. 
“GOD'S TOYS.” t 

Books which tell one half the world how the 
other half lives are always popular, provided 
they be done with a sufficient amount of literary 
skill to be realistic. The extraordinary title of 
this little shilling volume covers a series of 
stories of the life of poor children, stated in the 
preface to be in every case strictly true. The 
children whose lives are described were all found 
in that admirablo institution, Dr. Stephenson’s 
Children’s Home, at Bonner Road, Victoria Park. 
The title of the book is thus explained. 


‘‘ Alice is a mite of humanity, with shining 
curls of flax, and eyes that look far, far away. 
She has two sisters older than herself, and the 
all live together in that cosy corner of the Chil- 
dren’s Home called Barlow House. Ethel, the 
next to Alice, is a plain, sedate little maiden, 
and Mary, the eldest of all—it may be seven or 
cight years old—hus won a name in the day 
school for cleverness. 

“Tho two younger children were talking to- 
gether oie day, and this is what Sister over- 
heard— 

‘© Alice: ‘Does God have toys ?’ 

“Ethel: ‘ Well, I ’spects we’s His toys.’ 

“All through the tea-table chatter, and 
through the evening service, and as we knelt at 
the sacramental table, and through the dreamful 
night. it has been singing in my ears like a refrain 
— We's ILis toys.’ And it can only be got rid of 
by telling it to you. 

At first, when you read the title of this book 
of true stories you are shocked. But think 
awhile. Is there not a sense in which the 


ne “Mid Green Pastures,” By E. Rentoul Esler. 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd,, London. 

+ “God’s Toys” and Other Storics By H. K, 
Horace M-rshall and Son, 125, Fleet Sire t, London. 


LITERATURE FOR “BRITISH WOMEN.” 

Every member in the country ought to have 
one of the neat and useful little ‘Puro 
Calendars for 1896,” published at 1d. each, or 
6s. per 100, by the B.W.T.A. Headquarters, and 
to be had by sending to the Literature Super- 
intendent, Albany Buildings, Victoria Street, 
London,S.W. While small enough to go in the 
purse, it contains portraits of Lady Henry 
f Somerset and Miss Frances E. Willard, and a 

series ct from their speeches, ther with 
all the information that every ‘“‘B.W.” should 
possess about her organisation. It is beautifully 
printed by Mr. Hutchings, of Uxbridge. 

Another seasonable volume, so charmingly 
“got up,” both as regards the cover and the 
pages, as to be fully suitable for a gift-book, is 
“The Year's Bright Ohain,” a birthday book 
selected by Miss Willard from the store of her 
knowledgo of literature. 


ou don’t see it ? Then, my friend, I can’t make 
you see it. But yerhons if you spent half an 
ur in the eeiligh ‘ i 


writing was familiar to me. He was trasted and 
loved. When, long before the hour of noon, the 
‘post came,’ and he left his pen on the empty 
desk, it was not an easy task to find a man 
equally trustworthy and thoughtful and clever 
to carry on his work. 

‘The mother died in the early autumn. The 
father followed the year after, in the late 
summer.” 

Naturally a considerable number of the chil- 
dren in these Homes, as in all others of the 
same class, are there as the result of drink. A 
number of most pathetic stories have this curse 
of our time for their central point. The con- 
cluding little tale in the volume takes us to the 
Convalescent Home connected with Dr. Stephen- 
son’s work, and is extremely pathetic. The 
writer truly observes that it is more desirable to 
consider provision, such as is specially made in 
these homes, for the children of respectable 
parents who by some combination of circum- 
stances have become destitute, than it is for the 
children of those of a lower class. 

“When Christian nts die by , before 
their children are able to work for their own 
living, and no provision made, and there are no 
relations, or none able to assist in supporting the 
orphans—under such circumstances, what fate 
awaits the children? Which will be the better 
for them, to drift hither and thither without 
guardianship or guidance, or to be driven into 
the workhouse? Itishardtosay. If they were 
your own children, and you were shut up to the 
two alternatives, would you not cry pitifully to 
God, ‘O Lord, take these helpless little ones to 
Thyself ! Let them die!’ There is a sense in 
which little children, delicately brought up aud 
cast adrift, are more helpless among the buffet- 
ing waves of life than those who from their 
cradles have been dragged up anyhow. * Specs- 
I-growed’ is a hardy plant that will thrive in 
the open, where the soil is rough and the winds 
boisterous. The extreme peotenlity that all 
the children whose stories I am te ing, if not 
taken into the shelter of the Home, would either 
have died or gone tothe bad. I do not myself 
see that the rescue of the children of vicious 
parents is a more necessary Christian duty than 
the proper training of children whose parents 
were members of the Church, and who but for 
the Children's Home would inevitably have 
drifted no one knows whither. In the ohe case 
you pluck a child out of the fire; in the other 
you save a child from falling into the fire.” 


“MARGERY'S QUEST.” | 

This is a book for children, very prettily 
written, and well calculated to arouse the 
sympathy of the youngsters of the well-to-do 
middle classes for the poor little mites who are 
born into misery, and have to struggle with life 
for themselves while their more fortunate con- 
temporaries are still having their stockings put 
on for thom. Miss Mount certainly overlooks 
the labours of the School Board officer. Tims 
was when it was possible for a little girl of 
eight to get a living for herself and her brother 
by selling flowers daily and all day in the street, 
but time 7s no longer! If Margery pursued at 
present the course of life described she would soon 
ba taken to the workhouse or an industrial 
school; and a very good thing too. But this 
little detail does not prevent the book as a 
whole being very interesting for children’s read- 
ing, as well as educative to the feelings, and, as 
a whole, very true to life. 


$‘ Margery’s Quest.’ By Alela Frances Mount, 
T. Nelson and Sons, London and Edinburgh, 


———<——— 


Our Pritute Zovertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


PERMS :—One shilling per insertion for the 
first twenty words, and one penny for each further 
four words ; four ons for the price of three if nochange 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a group. 
Advertisements should reach us by Monda morning for the 
game week’s issue. We reserve the right to refuse any 


In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 
your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope; 
Close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out 

f the advertise 


forw: 

This column being set apart for the use of private persons 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, traders’ ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 

ording ion for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval mu:t 
be arra! between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


Dress. 
A, 179. LDp™ Bodice Pattern. Perfect fitting, 


no seams (except shoulders), no bones required, 
Holland pattern, 1s. 9d., post free. 


A, 180. TDlack Brocade on dark red ground, 
winter Mantle for elderly lady. Warm and 
good, Only 10s. 6d. ; no approval. 


A, 181. Dp Trimmings, various remnants. 
Send scrap material to see if can be matched. 


A, 182. Fphroe-ausriesn Evening Cape, cream, 
A. linel quilted satin, trimed swansiown, Young 
Lady's thick Driving or Walking Coat. Warm Grey Russian 
Cloak, day or evening, lined helivtrope silk, each £1, full 
particulars on application. 
A, 18 Bik Opossum Cape, full double collar, 
x lined rich satin, comes below waist, nenrly new, 
handsome, stylish, warm, 30s. 
A, 184. “Young Gentleman's Dress Cvat and 
Vest (Eton), best quality broadcloth, almost as 
new, 10s., on approval. 
A, 185. [ ovely Evening Cape, lined pink quilted 
_J satin, quite new, 19s. 6d , abargain; pattern of 
material and trimming sent oa application. 


Miscellaneous. 
E, 100. andoline, sweet tane, good condition, 


in wooden case, lined with baize. Two 
guineas complete. Suitable for Christmas or birthday present, 


E, 101. Eesti Cheddar Cheeso. Supplied 

direct from the farm, and guarantced to be of 
the first quality. Fresh Egys and general farm produce 
supplied at maiket rates. 


E, 103. [rsh Christmas Cards, real Shamrocks, 

beautifully arranged, charming designs, ani 
original verses ; also Irish Calendar for 1826, with quo-asion 
for every Gay from native poets. 


E, 105. (Shas, Old; exquisite hand-paiuted, 

five cups and sauccrs, plates, sugar, slop-basins, 

cream jug, bread-plate, to match 3 cup on approval if pustase 
is paid. 


E, 100. ‘Qaes earnestly requested by iavalid. 

Handkerchiefs marked !3d. per letter. Shawls, 
Crossovers, Sleeping socks, Gloves, Scarves, evc., u variety of 
pretty inexpensive articles, snitavse for Christmas gifts tree> 
Approval. 


Deo, 19, 1895. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


CHILDREN’s parties are now the order of the 
day, and so suitable dress demands some 
attention at the present time of year. It is 
a pleasant task to a mother to deck out her 
child who is going to a little party in her 
prettiest frock, but hygienic considerations 
should never be sacrificed to beauty. The wise 
mother will refuse to give in to the low-necked 
frocks, which I am sorry to say there is an 
attempt being made at present to introduce, 
for however opinions may be divided as to the 
expediency or beauty of low dresses for grown- 
up people, there can be only one opinion as to 
the danger of their being worn by little children 
at a time when they are running about in 
draughts after getting hot and excited. The 
dresses which are made like carters’ smocks, 
gathered on to a high yoke, have so much to 
recommend them both on the score of beauty 
and utility that there is really no excuse for the 
adoption of a style which is so likely to be detri- 
mental to health. 

Nothing can be prettier than the accordion- 
pleated dresses, gathered on to a yoke whence 
they fall, flowing perfectly unconfined, and we 
shall search & bag oe before we find a mode 
of dress which looks so well, and yet allows of 
perfect freedom of movement, and equality of 
weight and warmth. I saw such pretty dresses 
of this description lately at Messrs. Garrould’s 
in the Edgware Road, and they looked smart 
enough for any occasion, though made 
of the simplest materials, with high necks 
and bishop (or elbow) sleeves. The material 
was nun’s veiling—plain enough in itself, but 
attaining a most superior appearance by means 
of accordion-pleating, and it was made up in all 
manner of colours, and set offby pretty trim- 
mings of lace and ribbons. A shabning frock 
was io pure white veiling, trimmed with butter- 
coloured lace, which edged the Vandyke collar, 
round the yoke, the cuffs of the sleeves, and the 
hem of the skirt. A similar frock was made in 
pale pink veiling, with a tucked yoke striped 
with an insertion of white lace, and a twist of 
pink ribbon round the neck. Prettier still was 
a frock in bright yellow veiling, with a black satin 
tibbon taken across the edge of the yoke, 
with a rosette at either side, terminating in long 
ends at the left hand side. 

Cloaks for children need never be of expensive 
materials ; the great thing is that they should be 
warmly lined, and sufficiently loug. Camel's 
hair cloth or vicuna are perhaps the best materials 
for the purpose ; art serge and cashmere are also 
used. A fur-lined cloak is a nice useful thing for 
a child, and this can often be managed out of 
mother’s last year’s cloak cut down to fit the 
juvenile wearer. Or elee a deep fur collar, to 
come over the chest, front, and back, is very 
desirable. 

Dark green is rather a good colour for cloaks. 
If children are going out to many Christmas 
parties, it is well to have a special evening cloak. 
Green looks well lined with cither pale pinkor pale 
blue. Fawn colour looks well lined with pink, 
and grey with old rose. A dark exterior is better 
for wear, and black satin or dark brown cloth 
can be brightened by means of a bright silk 
lining—orange in the first case, and pale pink 
in the second. 

Bags for shoes are most useful things to chil- 
dren who go to parties, especially in the suburbs, 
where they often have to walk to some party 
given only a few doors off, perhaps—no way to 
walk, yet far enough tu get the evening shoes 
soiled. A pretty ‘‘ Mother Hubbard” cloth or 
satin bag is a very useful possession. It should 
be long enough to take the shoes comfortably, 
and have a frill at the top and running strings 
underneath. A bag like this costs very little to 
make, and saves endless time and trouble. 
Children detest carrying anything which does 
not look quite nice. They will make any excuse 
about not requiring shoes to change if they have 
to carry an ugly parcel, but a bag such as I 
have described is a pleasure to its possessor, and 
it never looks noticeable, especially if it is made 
of the same material as the cloak, 9 CuiFFoN. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


SIGNALS FROf1 FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Mrs. GREENE.—I am sure you are right—women generally do 
not know the laws under which they and the rest of their 
sex live. This meansthat most men are better than tho 
laws. If it were not so, we should all suffer from them. 
Moreover, we should never get those bad laws altered, un- 
less men were better than their laws—for men do all the 
law-making now ; and when we write and agitate for any 
changes, we imply that we believe that if men will only 
realise that the laws are so and such, they are good enough 
to be ashamed of their own forefathers’ doings, and help us 
to alter them. I never lose an opportunity of bearing 
testimony to the large-mindedness of the great lawyers, and 
others, who passed the Married Women's Property Act of 
1882. Women urged it, begged privately for it, petitioned 
Parliament for it—but men had to give it tothem. That 
they did do so, however, makes me hopeful that all other 
needful reforms can be brought about as soon as women 
take enough interest in the wants of their sisters to ask for 
what is needed. I have long intended doing what you 
suggest, or rather more; but Iam anxious to use this 
journal in the first place, and hope all who think with you 
and me that it is all-important to bave the laws, as they 
are, understood, both by men and women, in order that they 
may be amended, will help me to circulate the articles here, 
as they appear. 

8. O. EB. writes: ‘‘ While nearly every vocation for women is 
ventilated in your most suggestive and helpful paper, THE 
Woman’s Sianau, I have so far looked in vain for any 
expression of opinion on the life of an actress. I can 
scarcely think there can be any vocation, for which women 
are naturally adapted, which can be uninteresting to you, 
and I also feel sure, if there be one of which you disapprove, 
you would feel it your duty to say so, in the strongest 
possible manner. Trusting I have not presumed too far in 
asking your opinion on this subject.” No, my dear 
‘© §.C. E.,” I do not feel bound to give my personal opinion 
on every subject. In regard to this special matter, it 
could only be dealt with asa part of the general subject 
of whether there should be stage plays at all—a question on 
which there are grave differences of opinion amongst per- 
fectly good people. I will only say two things—that I 
know personally several successful actresses of whom ! feel 
sure that they are as refined and virtuous women as any 
that exist, and that generally they are women of consider- 
able intellectual ability, and theit kindness of heart and 
generous tone of thought are commonly matter for 
admiration ; and that yet there can be no doubt (they 
themselves would be the first to admit it) their life is so 
full of special temptation and difficulty of many kinds, 
that it is impossible to see a young girl approach it without 
the gravest regret and doubt ; and most good women who 
are actresses would advise a girl to avoid the stage, rather 
than the reverse. : 

C. C.—You should advertise your ‘‘ Board and Residence.’ I 
do not at all doubt that what you say about the so-called 
‘* homes,” has much truth; but you cannot,carry on any- 
thing of the sort except asa business speculation, and the 
only way to get it known js to advertise in the ordinary 
manner—here and elsewhere. Surely your terms are too 
low? 

Desinity.—We do not want to seem to advertise in this 
column; but when we receive plainly impartial testimony, 
from readers known to u% as to the value of any article, it 
would not be fair to others to fail to‘‘ pass on” the infor- 
mation. Hence we give the fullowing as to the use of 
‘‘Unfermented Port Wine and Bark” in cases of debility 
amongst women :—‘' May I say how very highly I can 
ecommend Unfermented Port Wine and Bark, to be had 
from F. Wright, Munday, and Co., Mer‘on Road, Kensing- 
ton? The pure, rich, and Juscions flavour of the grape 
makes it quite a palatable and pleasant medicine. At the 
same time, it must be taken only as x medicine, and not in 
unmeasured quantities, as a mere beverage.—-M. Suep- 
HERD, Dawlish, December 7, 1595.” 

S. J. (South Wales). —You would unders:aad thut — did 
not receive your letter abont your book till after mine 
was posted to you, 

COOKERY, 

A WorktnG Woman, (Dundee),—“ The Baking Jar” makes a 
very useful stock-pot. Put three ounces of chopped onion, 
three ounces of dripping or salt butter, a teaspoonful each 
of sugar and salt, a quarter of a teaspuontul of pepper, 
and from half to one pound of scraps of meat (cooked or 
uncooked) into the jar. Put the jar, covered over closely, 
into the oven for from ten to twenty minutes, stirring it 
once or twice with » wooden spoon, Now add two pounds 
of bones from cooked meat, chopped into convenient sized 
Pieces (less willdo if they are the bones from fresh meat, 
which can be bought from 2d. to 2d. per pound), and five 
pintsof cold water; again cover closely and bake in tha 
oven from five to six hours, or longer. Stir it up with a 
wooden spoon, and pour it through a wire or hair sin ve 
into abusin. When quite cold, skim off the fat, which 
willdo to use in making fresh stock instead of the drippiny 
or butter. ‘The bones and pieces will do again, with fresh 
ones added, to make new stock. If you do not object tu a 
thick stock, you may put intothe jar, pieces of pie crust, 
bread, dumplings, suet pudding, etc., etc. Strain it off in 
the same way as you did the other. Any cold vegetables 
will improve the flavour uf thestock. Irom this ‘ s:ock 
you make soup by adding vegetables, peas, rice, ete.—K. 
N.M. 
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NEWS FOR THE B.W.T.A. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO BRANCH SECRETARIES, MEMBERS, 


AND SUBSCRIBERS OF THE B.W.T.A. 
Tus B.W.T.A. headquarters are now located at 


Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. The National officers will esteem it a 


favour if secretaries will notice the change of 
address, so that official letters and orders for 
literature, etc., may be sent direct to Albany 
Buildings. Please remember this, and make it 
known to members and friends. 

The formal opening of the new headquarters 
will take place on January 2nd, when the 
President (Lady Henry Somerset) hopes to con- 
duct the monthly prayer meeting, which on this 
occasion will be at 8 o'clock-p.m. The eecre- 
taries will be “at home ” to visitors all day, and 
will be glad to welcome any members of the 
Association who wish to become acquainted with 
the new offices. Many gifts of needlework and 
fancy articles having been received for the In- 
dustrial Farm Home, it is proposed to bave a 
stall for the sale of goods on New Year’s Day. 


The National Executive Committee will hold 
its next meeting at Chester the last week in 
January. In connection with the visit, services 
are being arranged in various places of worship 
in Chester on Sunday, January 26th. A public 
meeting will be held on January 28th, and the 
committee will meet on the 29th. Arrangements 
are well forward, and successful meetings are 
anticipated. 


ORGANISATION DEPARTMENT. 

During the month Conferences and Schools of 
Methods have been organised by the depart- 
ment at Notting Hill, Colchester, Tonbridge, 
Waterloo Road Chapel (London), and Barnet. 
Mre. Massingberd, Mrs. Pearsall Smith, Miss 
Gorham, Dr. Anderson Brown, Mrs. Grifliths, 
Miss Phillips, Miss Weatherly, Mrs. J. K. 
Barney, Mrs. Grove, and Miss Hood have 
attended and epcken. The Superintendent has 
also spoken at Kidderminster and Islington, has 
organised at Ardleigh, Dedham, Faringdon, 
Brentwood, and Waterloo Road. Conferences 
are now arranged for Reading, Basingstoke, 
Truro, Southend-on-Sta, Tcdmorden. 

Heen L. Hoop, Superintendent. 


Mr:. Williams (the secretary of the new 
branch organised by Miss Hood at Faringdon) 
and her husband some time ago returned all the 
wine and other Jiquors which they had in their 
grocery to the dealers, and refused to run their 
business on other than atrictly total abstinence 
basis. Such action is heroic, and takes a good 
deal of bravery, as the town is not a large one, 
and it needs a good bit of trade to support one. 
But Mr. and Mrs. Williams know that while 
others’ dealing in liquors may get a larger trade, 
their’s does no man harm, and only good. 


WOMEN’S LECTURE BUREAU. 

During the month the Lecture Burean has 
supplied speakers for forty-four meetings, ex- 
elusive of Mrs. Parney’s. Tho speakers named 
below havo addressed meetings at the places given 
by arrangement through the Bureau: — Mrs. 
Lamb, Canterbury, Sidcup, Maidstone, Volke- 
stone; Mrs. Bentham, Bexley Heath; Miss 
Taylor, Hawkhurst, Willesden, Holloway, Lewes ; 
Mrs. Gray, Old Kent Road, Tollington Park ; 
Mrs. Gauntlett, Ripley, Leigh; Mrs. McKinnon, 
Cockermouth, Wolstauton (4); Miss Balgarnie, 
Morley ; Mies Townson, Southend ; Mre Fisk, 


‘THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. | ies toe 


of those two little angel children is true ? 

t seo it ? Then. my fehand, T coms make 

in the twilight of the va spent baby, 
nursery, 

and Tom, and Balise, and their new toys, the 

soul of the thing might come into your soul. 


.) BOOKS OF THE. HOUR | 
} SUITABLE FOR i 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


em ATURE FOR “BRITISH WOMEN.” 
very ber in the country ought to have 
one of the neat. and useful little ‘Puro 
Calendars for 1896,” published at ld. each, or 
6s. per 100, by the B.W.T.A, Headquarters, and 
to be had by sending to the Literature Super- 
pom tong giteey Buildings, Victoria Street, 
London, 8. W. hile | enough to go in the 
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_. “MID GREEN PASTURES.” * 
Mas. Ester’s work is not..unknown to the 
readers of Taz Woman's Sigmat ; indeed, two or 
three of the several little stories which make up 


| 


series of gems from their speeches, er with 
all the information that every ‘‘B.W.” should 
possess about her organisation. It is beautifully 
printed by Mr. Hutchings, of Uxbridge. 

Another seasonable volume, so charmingly 
“got up,” both as regards the cover and the 
pages, as to be fully suitable for a gift-book, is 
“The Year's Bright Ohain,” a birthday book 
selected by Mi illard from the store of her 
knowledge of literature. 


it was an task to find a man 
seally trustworthy and thoughtful and clever 
dge to carry on his wor: 
human nature and life, but also possesses the true} __ ‘‘ The mother died in the early autumn. The 
story-teller’s gift ; for, though she does not deal | father followed the year after, in the late 
in exciting incident, and her tales treat of “the summer.” . 
short and simple annals of the poor,” it is Naturally a considerable number of the chil- 
impossible for the reader not to be deeply in- dren in these Homes, as in all others of the 
terested in the fortunes of the characters. after | same class a ae irae 
once beginning upon the, s d thi ;, | number o ) ies have this curse 
beg upon the, story, and this it is| > (1. time for their central point. The con- 
cluding little tale in the volume takes us to the 
Convalescent Home connected with Dr. Stephen- 
son’s work, and is extremely pathetic. The 
writer truly observes that it is more desirable to 
consider provision, such as is specially made in aa 
these homes, for the children of respectable 
parents who by some combination of circum- | lose this, 
stances have become destitute, than it is for the 
children of those of a lower class. 

“ When Christian — die oung, before 
their children are able to work for their own 
living, and no provision made, and there are no 
relations, or none sble to assist in supporting fe : 
orphans—under circumstances, w 
Se ime Whisk wis ie bali | cee ga eee eee 

oc : . ither an i > wi at Vertisemente ae erste to any sales or exchanges arranged 
or or to be driven into | or to any remittances forwarded. 

eworkhouse? Itishardtosay. If they were Payment of either Postal or ‘Gey Orders can be deferred 
your own children, and you were shut up to the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thue 


b 
peter Tig acppaen Le Leeeerent period to allow of any 

aa oe — i hel = ttle ones to wenyment of carriage for articles joa a a eee must 
them die !’ ere is a sense in arra ween ves by the es, Only one. 

wh } little hild dali ‘ ly b ht up an d ay a be as, fe Pea advertisement, 

adrift, are more elpless among ) () 

ing waves of life than those who from their 
cradles have been dragged up anyhow. ‘Specs- 


Our Pritate Zobertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


TPfERMS :—One shilling per insertion for the 


first twenty words, and one penny for each f 
four words ; fourtnesrtions for Poe ct amo cneues 


work is entirely her own—the sphere of life in 
which she has chosen her subjects being different 
from that in which auy other notable novelist 
has taken an interest.. All the stories begin, 
even if they do not finish, in one little village, |. 
which she calls “ Grimpat.” There is not. much 
dialect in the stories, only just sufficient touches 
of it to maintain the country tone. Pathos and 
humour are well mingled in most of the little 
tales ; the incidents, and the methods of treating 
them, being generally light and amusing enough, 
and yet, somehow, before the end is reached, 
there will come a touch of feeling, more or less 
- pronounced, but distinctly adding a charm to 
the story. The book is beautifully produced by 
the publishers, Messrs. Sampson Low and Oo., 
in whose “St. Dunstan’s Series of Original 
Novels” it appears, so that, though published at 
only 8s. 6d., it is quite worthy of being given as 
a Christmas present, from its general appear- 
ance; and. the great beauty of its contents 
marks it out as a very desirable purchase for the 
purpose. 


to 
yall be. direct between you both. Posteards will not be 
forwarded. 


N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loos2) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


“GOD'S TOYS.”+ . . y plant that will thrive in Dress. 
Books which tell one half the world how the A, 179. T\ress Bodice Pattern. Perfect fitting, 
other half lives are always popular, provided is no seams (except shoulders), no bones required. 


Holland pattern, 1s. 9d., post free. 


A,189. lack Brocade on dark red ground, 
winter Mantle for elderly lady. Warm aod 
good, Only 10s. 6d. ; no approval. 


A, 181. p= Trimmings, various remnants. 
Send scrap mate to see if can be matched. 


A, 182. [three-quarters Evening Cape, cream, 

A lined quilted satin, trimed swansiown. Young 
Lady's thick Driving or Walking Coat. Warm Grey Russian 
Cloak, day or evening, Jined heliotrope silk, each £1, full 
particulars on application. 


A, 18. Be Opossum Cape, full double collar, 
lined rich satin, comes beluw waist, nearly new, 
handsome, stylish, warm, 30s. 
A, 184. Y oung Gentleman’s Dress Cuvat and | 
Vest (Eton), best quality broadcloth, almost us 
new, 10s., on approval. 
A, 185. | peed Evening Cape, lined pink quilted 
satin, quite new, 12s. 6d, abargain; pattern of 
material and trimming sent 0a application. 
t ‘ 


they be done with a sufficient amount of literary 
skill to be realistic. Tho extraordinary title of 
this little shilling volume covers a series of 
stories of the life of poor children, stated in the 
preface to be in every case strictly true. The 
children whose lives are described were all found 
in that admirable institution, Dr. Stephenson’s 
Children’s Home, at Bonner Road, Victoria Park. 
The title of the book is thus explained. 


‘Alice is a mite of humanity, with shining 
curls of flax, and eyes that look far, far away. 
She has two sisters older than herself, and the 
all live together in that cosy corner of the Chil- 
dren’s Home calléd Barlow House. Ethel, the 
next to Alice, is a plain, sedate little maiden, 
. and Marty, the eldest of all—it may be seven or 
cight years old—has won a name in the day 
school for cleverness. 

“The two younger children were talking to- 
gether 010 day, and this is what Sister over- 
heard— 

‘© Alice: ‘Does Gud have toys ?' 

“Ethel: ‘ Well, I ‘aspects we’s His toys.’ 

“All through the tea-table chatter, and 
through the evening service, and as we knelt at 
the sacramental table, and through the dreamful 
night. it has been singing in my ears like a refrain 
—We's His toys.’ And it can only be got rid of 
by telling it to you. 

* At first, when you read the title of this book 
of true stories you are shocked. But think 
awhile. Is there not a sense in which the 


the proper training of children whose parents 
were members of the Church, and who but for 
the Children’s Home would inevitably have 
drifted no one knows whither. In the ohe case 
you pluck a child out of the fire; in the other 
you save a child from falling into the fire.” 


“MARGERY’S QUEST.” | 
This is a book for children, very prettily 
written, and well calculated to arouse the 
sympathy of the youngsters of the well-to-do 
middle classes for the poor little mites who are 
born into misery, and have to struggle with life 
for themselves while their more fortunate con- 
temporaries are still having their stockings put 
on for thom. Miss Mount certainly overlooks 
the labours of the School Board officar. Tims 
was when it was possible for a little girl of 
eight to get a living for herself and her brother 
by selling flowers daily and all day in the street, 
but time 7s no longer! If Margery pursued at 
present the course of life described she would soon 
be taken to the workhouse or an industrial 
school; and a very good thing. too. But this 
little detail does not prevent the book as a 
whole being very interesting for children’s read- 
ing, as well as educative to the feelings, and, as 
a whole, very true to life. 


Miscellaneous. 
E, 100. | andoline, sweet tane, good condition, 


in wooden case, lined with baize. Two 
guineas complete. Suitable for Christmas or birthday present. 


E, 101. Breiish Cheddar Cheeso. Supplied 

direct from the farm, and guaran‘ced tu be of 

the first quality. Fresh Eggs and general farm produce 
supplied at mazket rates. 


E,_108. [rsh Christmas Oards, real Shamrocks, 

beautifnlly arranged, charming designs, and 
original verses ; also Irish Calendar for 1826, with quo:ation 
for every day from native poets. 


E, 105. Cis Old; exquisite hand-paiuted, 

five cups and saucers, plates, sugar, slop-basins, 

cream jug, bread-plate, to match ; cup on approval if postage 
is paid. 


E, 106. ‘Cae earnestly requested by invalid. 

Handkerchiefs marked 13d. per letter. Shawls, 

Crossovers, Sleeping Socks, Gloves, Scarves, etc., a variety of 

pretty inexpensive articles, snitabie for Christmas gifcs trees. 
Approval. 


= “Mid Green Pastures.” By E, Rentoul Esler. 
Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd,, London. 

+ “God’s Toys” and Other Stories) By H. K, 
Horace Mershall and Son, 125, Fleet Sire t, London. 


hise Margery's Quest.’ y Adela Frances } 
T. Nelson and Sons, London and Edinburgh, 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


4 

CHILpREN’s parties are now the order of the 
day, and s0 suitable dress demands some 
attention at the present time of year. It is 
a pleasant task to a mother to deck out her 
child who is going to a little party in her 
prettiest frock, but hygienic considerations 
should never be sacrificed to beauty. The wise 
mother will refuse to give in to the low-necked 
frocks, which I am sorry to say there is an 
attempt being made at present to introduce, 
for however opinions may be divided as to the 
expediency or beauty of low dresses for grown- 
up people, there can be only one opinion as to 
the danger of their being worn by little children 
at a time when they are running about in 
draughts after getting hot and excited. The 
dresses which rereyes ac leeadpeied smocks, 
gathered on to a high yo ve so much to 
recommend them both on the score of beauty 
and utility that there is really no excuse for the 
adoption of a style which is 80 likely to be detri- 
mental to health. . 

Nothing can be prettier than the accordion- 
pleated dresses, gathered on to a yoke whence 
they fall, flowing perfectly unconfined, and we 
shail search a long time before we find a mode 
of dress which looks so well, and yet allows of 

ect freedom of movement, and equality of 
weight and warmth. I saw such pretty dresses 
of this description lately at Messrs. Garrould’s 
in the Edgware Road, and they looked smart 
enough for any occasion, though made 
of the simplest materials, with high necks 
and bishop (or elbow) sleeves. The material 
was nun’s veiling—plain enough in itself, but 
attaining a most superior appearance by means 
of ion-pleating, and it was made up in all 
manner of colours, and set off by pretty trim- 
mings of lace and ribbons. Ac ing frock 
was io pure white veiling, trimmed with butter- 
coloured lace, which edged the Vandyke collar, 
round the yoke, the cuffs of the sleeves, and the 
hem of the rh A va i = a be made iN 

e pink veiling, with a tuc yoke stri 
Pith an insertion of white lace, and a twist of 
pink ribbon round the neck. Prettier still was 
a frock in bright yellow veiling, with a black satin 
1ibbon taken across the edge of the yoke, 
with a rosette at either side, terminating in long 
ends at the left hand side. 

Cloaks for children need never be of expensive 
materials ; the great thingis that they should be 
warmly lined, and sufficiently loug. Camel's 
hair cloth or vicuna are perhaps the best muterials 
for the purpose ; art serge and cashmere are also 
used. A fur-lined cloak is a nice useful thing for 
a child, and this can often be managed out of 
mother’s last year’s cloak cut down to fit the 
juvenile wearer. Or elee a deep fur collar, to 
come over the chest, front, and back, is very 
desirable. 

Dark green is rather a good colour for cloaks. 
If children are going out to many Christmas 
parties, it is well to have a special evening cloak. 
Green looks well lined with either pale pinkor pale 
blue. Fawn colour looks well lined with pink, 
and grey with old rose. A dark exterior is better 
for wear, and black satin or dark brown cloth 
can be brightened by means of a bright silk 
lining—orange in the first case, and pale pink 
in the second. ; 

Bags for shoes are most useful things to chil- 
dren who go to parties, especially in the suburbs, 
where they often have to walk to some party 
given only a few doors off, perhaps—no way to 
walk, yet far enough tu get the evening shoes 
soiled. A pretty ‘Mother Hubbard” cloth or 
satin bag is a very useful possession. It should 
be long enough to take the shoes comfortably, 
and have a frill atthe top and ruoning strings 
underneath. A bag like this costs very little to 
make, and saves endless time and trouble. 
Children detest carrying anything which does 
not look quite nice. They will make any excuse 
about not requiring shoes to change if they have 
to carry an ugly parcel, but a bag such as I 
have described is a pleasure to its possessor, and 
it never looks noticeable, especially if itis made 
of the same material as the cloak. CuiFFoN. 
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SIGNALS FRO/1 FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Mrs. GREENZ.—I am sure you are right—women generally do 
not know the laws under which they and the rest of their 
sex live. This meansthat most men are better than tho 
laws. If it were not so, we should all suffer from them. 
Moreover, we should never get those bad laws altered, un- 
leas men were better than their laws—for men do all the 
law-making now ; and when we write and agitate for any 
changes, we imply that we believe that if men will only 
realise that the laws are so and such, they are good enough 
to be ashamed of their own forefathers’ doings, and help us 
to alter them. I never lose an opportunity of bearing 
testimony to the large-mindedness of the great lawyers, and 
others, who passed the Married Women's Property Act of 
1882. Women urged it, begged privately for it, petitioned 
Parliament for it—but men had to give it tothem. That 
they did do so, however, makes me hopeful that all other 
needful reforms can be brought about as soon as women 
take enough interest in the wants of their sisters to ask for 
what is needed. I have long intended doing what you 
suggest, or rather more; but Iam anxious to use this 
journal in the first place, and hope all who think with you 
and me that it is all-important to bave the laws, as they 
are, understood, both by men and women, in order that they 
may be amended, wil! help me to circulate the articles here, 
as they appear. 

8. O. B. writes; ‘‘ While nearly every vocation for women is 
ventilated in your most suggestive and helpful paper, THE 
Woman’s Sicmwan, I have so far looked in vain for any 
expression of opinion on the life of an actress. I can 
scarcely think there can be any vocation, for which women 
are naturally adapted, which can be uninteresting to you, 
and I also feel sure, if there be one of which you disapprove, 
you would feel it your duty to say so, in the strongest 
possible manner. Trusting I have not presumed too far in 
asking your opinion oa this subject.” No, my dear 
‘8. C. E.,” I do not feel bound to give my personal opinion 
on every subject. In regard to this special matter, it 
could only be dealt with asa part of the general subject 
of whether there should be stage plays at all—a question on 
which there are grave differences of opinion amongst per- 
fectly good people. I will only say two things—that I 
know personally several successful actresses of whom I feel 
sure that they are as refined and virtuous women as any 
that exist, and that generally they are women of consider- 
able intellectual ability, and thei: kindness of heart and 
generous tone of thought are commonly matter for 
admiration ; and that yet there can be no doubt (they 
themselves would be the first to admit it) their life is so 
full of special temptation and difficulty of many kinds, 
that it is impossible to see a young girl approach it without 
the gravest regret and doubt ; and most good women who 
are actresses would advise a girl to avoid the stage, rather 
than the reverse. js 

C. C.—You should advertise your ‘‘ Board and Residence.” I 
do not at all doubt that what you say about the so-called 
** homes,” has much truth; but you cannot,carry on any- 
thing of the sort except asa business speculation, and the 
only way to get it known is to advertise in the ordinary 
manner—here and elsewhere. Surely your terms are too 
low? 

Desinity.—We do not want to seem to advertise in this 
column ; but when we receive plainly impartial testimony, 
from readers known to u& as to the value of any article, it 
would not be fair to others to fail to ‘* pass on” the infor- 
mation. Hence we give the fullowing as to the use of 
‘© Unfermented Port Wine and Bark” in cases of debility 
amongst women :—‘' May I say how very highly I can 
ecommend Unfermented Port Wiue and Bark, to be had 
from F. Wright, Munday, and Co., Mer:on Road, Kensing- 
ton? The pure, rich, and luscious flavour of the grape 
makes it quite a palatable and pleasant medicine. At the 
same time, it must be taken only as a medicine, and not in 
unmeasured quantities, as a mere beverage.—M. Surp- 
HERD, Dawlish, December 7, 195.” 

8. J. (South Wales).—You would uuderstaad thet I did 
not receive your letter abont your book till after mine 
was posted to you. 

COOKERY. 

A WorkinG Woman, (Dundee),—“‘ The Baking Jar" makes a 
very useful stock-pot. Put three ounces of chopped onion, 
three ounces of dripping or salt butter, a teaspoonful each 
of sugar and salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, 
and from half to one pound of scraps of meat (cooked or 
uncooked) into the jar. Put the jar, covered over closely, 
into the oven for from ten to twenty minutes, stirring it 
once or twice with 2 wooden spoon, Now add two pounds 
of bones from cooked meat, chopped into convenient sized 
pieces (less willdo if they are the bones from fresh meat, 
which can be bought from 2d, to 3d. per pound), and five 
pintsof cold water; again cover closely and bake in tho 
oven from five to six hours, or longer. Stir it up with a 
wooden spoon, and pour it through a wire or hair sieve 
into a basin. When quite cold, skim off the fat, which 
willdo to use in making fresh stock instead of the dripping 
or butter. The bones and pieces will do again, with fresh 
ones added, to make new stock. If you do not object to a 
thick stock, you may put intothe jar, pieces of pie crust, 
bread, dumplings, suet pudding, etc., etc. Strain it offin 
the same way as you did the other. Any cold vegetables 
will improve the flavour of thestock. From this ‘ stock”’ 
you make soup ‘by adding vegetables, peas, rice, etc.—E. 
N.M, 
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NEWS FOR THE B.W.T.A. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO BRANOH SECRETARIES, MEMBERS, 
AND SUBSORIBERS OF THE B.W.T.A. 


ident (Lady Henry Somer 
President ( Henry Somerset) hopx 
duct the monthly prayer meeting, w: 
occasion will be at 8 ged The eecre- 
taries will be “at home ” to visitors all day, and 
y members of the 


fancy articl > 

dustrial Farm Home, it is 

stall for the sale of goods on New Year’s Day. 
* * 


The National Executive Committee will hold 
its next meeting at Chester the last week in 
January. In connection with the visit, services 
are being arranged in various places of worship 
in Chester on Sanday, January 26th. A public 
meeting will be held on January 28th, and the 
committee will meet on the 29th. Arrangements. 
are well forward, and successful meetings are 


anticipated. 


ORGANISATION DEPARTMENT. 


During the month Conferences and Schools of 
Methods have been organised by the depart- 
ment at Notting Hill, Colchester, Tonbridge, 
Waterloo Road Chapel (London), and Barnet. 
Mre. Massingberd, Mrs. Pearsall Smith, Miss 
Gorham, Dr. Andereon Brown, Mrs. Griffiths, 
Miss Phillips, Miss Weatherly, Mrs. J. K. 
Barney, Mrs. Grove, and Miss Hood have 
attended and spoken. The Superintendent has 
also spoken at Kidderminster and Islington, has 
organised at Ardleigh, Dedham, Faringdon, 
Brentwood, and Waterloo Road. Conferences 
are now arranged for Reading, Basingstoke, 
Truro, Southend-on-Sia, Todmorden. 

Heuen L. Hoop, Superintendent. 


Mr:. Williams (the secretary of the new 
branch organised by Miss Hood at Faringdon) 
and her husband some time ago returned all the 
wine and other liquors which they had in their 
grocery to the dealers, and refused to run their 
business on other than atrictly total abstinence 
basis. Such action is heroic, and takes a good 
deal of bravery, as the town is not a large one, 
and it needs a good bit of trade to appre one. 
But Mr. and Mrs. Williams know that while 
others’ dealing in liquors may get a larger trade, 
their’s does no man harm, and only good. 


WOMEN’S LECTURE BUREAU, 

During the month the Lecture Bureau has 
supplied speakers for forty-four meetings, ex- 
clusive of Mrs. Barney’s. Tho speakers named 
below have addressed meetings at the places given 
by arrangement through the Bureau : — Mrs. 
Lamb, Canterbury, Sidcup, Maidstone, Folke- 
stone; Mrs. Bentham, Bexley Heath; Miss 
Taylor, Hawkhurst, Willesden, Holloway, Lewes ; 
Mrs. Gray, Old Kent Road, Tollington Park ; 
Mrs. Gauntlett, Ripley, Leigh ; Mrs. McKinnon, 
Cockermouth, Wolatanton (6); Miss Balgarnie, 
Morley ; Mies Townson, Southend ; Mre. Fisk, 
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Teddington ; Mrs. Skinner, Tottenham ; Mrs. | wanted to put a light in the window for the sake | Jan. 7. Mark i, 21-30.—Synagogue at Caper- 
Osborn (lantern lecture), Kettering, Kingston, |of the many wanderers. It was because they paum. 
Bury St. Edmunds, Jarrow, Sunderland, le-|loved home that their Society had organised 8. Matt. v.1-16.—Sermon on Mount, 
Beverley, Ripon. Mrs. J. K Barney has | itself as one great organi mother love, in order Citizens of the King- 

continued her work with much success. She has | to make the world a better home. — dom. 
held missions of a week’s duration each at Liver-| Lady Henry ed to describe the farm 9. ,, v. 17-48.—The laws of the Kingdom. 
pool Archway (Highgate), Bedford, and Holly | homes for inebriate women, the essential 10. ,, vi. 1-156.—The duties of the King- 

ark, and a shorter one at Portsmouth in con- | features of which are that not more than five or dom. 
nection with Miss Weston’s Royal Sailor's Rest. | six are housed in one cottage, that all inmates 11. ,, vi. 16-34—The life of the Kingdom 
There are still some vacant dates in February, | are interested as much as possible in out-door 12. 4, vii. 1-29.—The Great Contrast. 
for which it is desirable that early application | work, and thus their physical and mental con- 13. Luke vi. 20-42.—S8t. Luke’s Condensa- 
should be made by branches. Miss C. I. Tinling, | dition ministe to. A charge of 5s. was made tion. 
who formerly rendered excellent service as a|in the case of working women, but if they 14. ,, v.12-26.—Heals leper and paralytic. 


a ee is again able to accept engagements to 
dress public i for them, so that 
work they were act 
would be able 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET AT 
GLOUCESTER. 

The President spoke at Gloucester on Decem- 
ber Gth, on behalf of the Inebriate Home. 

In the afterrroon Lady Henry attended a con- 
ference of the local branches of the Association, 
and in the evening spoke at a crowded meeting 
in the Corn Exchange, a large number being 
unable to gain admittance. Mr. J. W. Probyn 
took the chair at the latter gathering, and was 


habitual inebriates, 


lees the inherent goodn 
and urging, i 


fallen across their path. 


ir could feel that when at 
S A fj 
take back to their homes intact 


to see something done by the present Govern- 


song,” that all should follow the gleam 


SS 


NEWS FROM BRANCHES, 
NATIONAL B.W.T.A. 


Miss Stack In DuBiin.—On Monday, Decem- 
ber 9th, at 28, 
residence of Mrs. A. M. Sullivan), a most inter- 


manner 
ance. Her simple, , ; 
mentative atyle produced & lively impression on 
her audience, 
and help in the 


that had 


supported by practically all the local leaders in| The meeting was brought to a enn tps addresses were given by Mr. Dunne and Father 
the temperance cause. The meeting was opened | ® collection for the farm homes, t ‘¥ the ben “ai &| Bengelow, who dwelt on the immense influence 
with singing, Scripture reading, and prayer, by hymn, and the oe of the benedic-| -orcised by women. At the close of the meet- 
the Rev. H. C. Foster. The chairman having | t?00 by the Rev. W. E. Rice. ing, several ladies gave 10 their names, which 
given a 8 et exhoreaee? to perigasl abet OO we trust is the Do ages 2 Re a Lae of 
nence, and the choir a rendering of “God save workers in connection wl e — 
the people”— . DAILY BIBLE READINGS Canrersory.—Mrs. Benjamin Lamb, of London, 

Lady Henry Somerset was introduced to the FOR B. W. T. A. WOMEN. conducted a Gospel temperance mission from 
meeting, which gave her a very warm reception. By Hannan W. Situ, November 23rd to November 28th. Her ability 
She, in the first ‘place, acknowledged the pre- Superintendent Bible Reading Department. as a missioner 18 beyond all praise. The im- 
sentation of a beautiful bouquet of flowers by| Adapted b oe he dail pression made upon the large audiences must 
the youngest member of the “ Y”’ branch of the apted by permission from the dally Pro” | result in great good in days to come. Five even- 
Association. Quoting the words “ From sin, | Stamme of the Bible Reading and Prayer | ing public meetings were held, and four after- 
oppression, and despair, God save the people,” | Union; Rev. E. A. Stuart, President. noon.—SENNY BripGk aND DevyNock.—On 
Lady Henry asked ‘‘ How does God save the| Dec., 1895. Friday evening, November 29th, at the Market 
people?” By placing in their hands through| 15. Lukei. 1-25.—Forerunner to be born. Hall, Senny Bridge, Dr.W. Howells, of Talgarth, 
the machinery of Government the power to save 16. 4, i. 26-38.—Salutation of Mary. gave a most able, scientific, and convincing tem- 
themselves. To-morrow the “ philanthropist” | 17. » i. 89-56,—Mary visits Elizabeth. rance lecture upon ‘° Unwritten Legacies,” a 
and the ‘patriot ” will have given way to the) 18. |» 1. 57-80 —Birth of Jobn. Fircible and practical view of the drink question. 
higher, nobler evolution of the coming time—| 19. Matt. j. 18-25.—Angel’s Message to The chair was taken by W.S. Miller, Esq., J.P., 
the Christian citizen, the man who believed he ; Joseph. of Forest Lodge, and on the platform were Revs. 
was bound to act up to the highest ethical ideas,| 20. Joho. i. 1-18.—The eternal Word. Ogwen Davies, R. Williams, Dr. Jones, etc. 
who recognised that there was nothing 20 im-| 2. Luke ii 1-20.—Birth of Jesus. The hall was filled, and at the close hearty 
portant in all the world as the welfare of his} 22. =» ii, 21-38.—Presentation in the votes of thanks were passed unanimously.—— 
fellow citizens. Everything was tending that Temple. Bury Sr. Epmunps.—At the Atheneum Hall, 
way, slowly, perhaps, but all the better for that.| 23. Matt. ii—Visit of the Magi, etc. on December 3rd, @ very instructive and inter- 
It was because they were passing through a time | 24. Luke ii. 40-52.—Visit to the Passover. esting lecture was given by Mrs. L. Osborn, 
of transition that some workers in the temper-| 25 hi. 1-17.— John’s Ministry. on the origin and history of the women’s 
ance cause appeared to be discouraged. There| 26. Matt. iii. 1-17.—Baptism of Jesus. temperance movement. ‘The lecture was 
were come in the ranks who believed they had| 27.  » iv. 1-11.—Tenfptation. beautifully illustrated by limelight views. 
sustained a defeat which must mean a great 98. John i. 19-34.—John’s Testimony. The Rev. S. J. Baker was the chairman.— 
discouragement. She did not believe in that 29, i. 85-51.—The First Disciples. Riron.—In connection with this branch a tea 
word ‘‘discouragement,” because she believed | 30. y» ii. 1-12,—Marriage at Cana. and meeting for members was held on Monday, 
the principles they advocated were true, and| 31. 4 ii, 13-25.— Jesus purges the Temple. December 2nd. Mrs. Nield, of Thirsk, gave a 
that truth must prevail. Supposing there was & Jan., 1896. very useful and practical address. The chair was 
check for a while, what of that? She believed » iii, 1-21.—Interview with Nico-| most ably occupied by Mrs. J. P. Lee, and a 
it would simply result in public sentiment being demus. recitation was given by Miss Lee. Numbers of 
more truly moulded for the legislation that must 2, yy iii, 22-86.—John and Jesus. Tue Woman's SIGNAL were also distributed, and 
come. It was for temperance reformers to look 3. yy iv. 1-42.-Goes__ north through | an effort made to increase the number of sub- 
to the ammunition with which the battle could Samaria. scribers.--—PoRrTsEA.—The work in this branch 
be won, to educate and organise. 4. » iv, 48-54.—Heals Nobleman’s Son. | during the past twelve months has been most 

She believed the New Woman was the true 5. Luke iv. 14-32.—Goes to Nazareth. successful. Last April a “‘ Rummage Sale ” was 
woman who loved her home so well that she 6. , v. 1-11,—Second call of Peter. held in the Mission Hall, Clock Street, prceceeds 
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of which enabled about fort r le to 
spend a most enjoyable day a Boctednwe Hill. 
The tea was followed by an open-air meeting, 
several friends giving short addresses. The 
winter session was commenced in November by 
a tea to poor people followed by a meeting, Mrs. 
Jepps, president of Southsea Branch, presiding. 
Readings, recitations, and solos, given by friends, 
were followed by a stirring address from Rev. G. 
S. Cooper.—L. Budden.—MI.trietp (Sunder- 
land).—We have just held a very successful social 
in connection with our branch. Addresses were 
given by Miss Emmerson and Mr. Cameron, M.P.; 
also songs, recitations, etc. During the evening 
refreshments were served. At the close four 
new members were enrolled. Our president, Mrs. 
Cameron, was in the chair.—Jennie Chapman. 
——Uprer Norwoop.—A meeting was held on 
Friday, December 6th, at the invitation of Mrs. 
wee t, “ Woolsthorpe,” The Avenue. The Rev. 
J. G. Train presided, and after opening the 
meeting with the reading of Scripture and 
prayer, expressed his great interest in the associa- 
tion before introducing Dr. Ridge, of the 
Temperance Hospital. Dr. Ridge stated that 
for nearly thirty years he had been a total 
abstainer, and proved from his own experience, 
and statistics, that the use of intoxicating liquors 
was quite unnecessary in the cure of disease, 
After the address the president, Mrs. Beddow, 
Dr. Eccles, and Dr. Wright, spoke.— —Starrorp- 
SHIRE Union.—First annual meeting, November 
26th, at Hanley. Morning: There was a large 
attendance of delegates and non-delegates. Miss 
Tudor, hon. secretary, reported increase of 640 
members. Twelve new branches, and activity 
everywhere. Mrs. J. Wilcox Edge was re-elected 
resident. Noon-tide hour was led by Mrs. 
McKinnon, of Dumfries; a conference followed. 
Excellent papers were read by Mrs. Elijah 
Jones, on “Is Total Abstinence Scriptural?” 
and “Our Social Purity Department,” by Mrs. 
E. H. Bradley. After luncheon, a very success- 
ful drill was conducted by Mrs. Emmett, of 
Leeds, who also ably addressed the public meet- 
ing in the evening. Mrs. McKinnon also gave a 
very telling address. Mrs. J. W. Edge presided. 


MODES AND ROBES. 


MARIE BRIAND, 
Robes, Manteaux, Robes de Bal, 
Tea Gowns, etc. 

Ladies’ own materials made up. Perfeot fit guaranteed. 
211, OXFORD STREET, 
Nearly opposite Peter Robinson's. 


CHARLES LEE, 
100, WIGMORE STREET, 


The most popular Estab- 
lishment for “ Up-to-Date” 
Specialities in 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 

VEILS, SKIRTS, | 


SHIRTS and BLOUSES 
S: Made to Order. 


TAT 


DRESSING GOWNS, | 
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The White Ribbon Choir gave selections during 
the evening. In connection with these gather- 
ings, a reception was held at Burslem on Monday, 
the 25th, and was largely attended. Mrs. 


GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 
FREE FROM ALCOMOL. 
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meen preached pla na Sanday, ot in| Price List, CS: 
the Methodist New mnexion urch.—— 

Mancuester W.O.T.U.—The winter's work of 250 raraacasie <\\) 

the above association has begun in earnest, an Gay rN 

at the quarterly meeting held on the 4th inst.,| POST FREE ON 

several of the branch secretaries reported that | APPLICATION. \\ Congress, 
already they had held missions which had been \9. Madeira, 

very acy chops hee mn and nee & .\ Alto-Douro, 
mem joining. amsay spoke upon the <) 

qavantages of County Unions. The girls who . Muscat, Marsala, 


Red Alicante. 
PVeS——OLHUOPTOWDT™ 


Reputed Pinte, A@/- to BO/e- per dozen, 
Reputed Quarts, B@/- tv BG/e per dozen. 


EXCELLENT COMMUNION WINES. 


SMaLL SamMPies of any four of the above will be 
sent carriage free on receipt of 2,6 by 


F."WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 


The above wines are recommended by the Un fermented Wine 
Dept, of the B. W.T. A. 


are members in the city restaurants have 
not been forgotten, the previons week a tea 
was given to a number of them and a pleasant 
social evening was spent. In these homely 
gatherings much g is done.——OKEHAMP- 
ToN.—A meeting was held in the North 
Street echoolroom, December 4th, when an 
addreas was given on temperance by the Rev. 
George Warren. A social evening foliowed, 
songs, etc., being rendered. There was a good 
attendance.——ALNWIck Brancit was favoured 
with a visit from Mrs. Northam Fields, of the 
Loyal Temperance Legion, America. Mrs. 
Fields gave two addresses during the day, one 
in the afternoon to children, in the Town Hall, 
and the other in the evening. Tho children’s 
meeting, over which Mr. Jas. Simpson presided, 
was largely attended, and much interest was 
shown in the proceedings. A short programme 
was given by a few of the boys and girls. The 
evening meeting was presided over by Mrs. 
Haughton, who was accompanied to the platform 
by the Rev. W. W. Wilks and several mem- 
bers of the committee. Mrs. Fields delivered 
an eloquent and convincing speech.— CaNTER- 
pory.—Mrs. B. Lamb conducted a Gospel Tem- 
perance Mission in the city. She was assisted by 
the Revs J. Cooke, W. Townsend, Wm. Beeby, 
A. J. Wharton, J. Pattereon, W. E. Stephenson, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Headley (Ashford), and 
Mrs, Wharton—Pootz.—A school was held 
for the Fair children in St. Paul’s schoolroom 
the first week in November. About thirty 
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One Lozenge alone relieves, 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6d, 
Four insertions for the price of Three, 

Displayed Advertisements 4/- per inch, 
ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office 
30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Latest Time TUESDAY. 


Paris Kid, 2/14, 3/6, 3/11, 4 Button. 
,, Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11 
Chevrette, 2/11, 3/11 


Price Lis's free on 
application. 


~ EDUCATIONAL. 
poe HOUSE, YORK.— Principals: MIss 
PEARSON and Mrs. TINKER. Modern Syetem of 
Teaching. Pupils are prepared for Oxford, Peoria 0 
n- 


and Musical Local Exams. A bright, happy home. 
clusive Terms. 


je eee SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith. — 
Principal: Mre. MARIES-THOMAS. 


~ make fitted on 
previous to purchase at 


J. S. GREGG’S, 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 


desirous of securing the services of 


Mr. E. TENNYSON SMITH 


for Temperance and Direct Veto Campaign during forthcoming 
season, ny address the Lecturer at Wood Lawn, Hampton 
Koad, Kirchilelds, Birmingham. 


Prides & Bridesmaids. 


Gem of any kind fitted previous to purchase at 


Ce AGENCY FOR VEGETARIANS, in- 
cluding Hotels, Ciubs, Boarding IMouses, Apartments, 
Provisions of all kinds, Literature, etc.— Madame 

ViIGELE, 96, Crawford Street, Baker Strcet, London, W. 


GREGG’S 


Depot, First Floor, #2, New Bond Street, W. Price Lists 


APARTMENTS, HYOROS, Etc. 


|. LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, Bridgewater Square, Barbican, near 

St. Paui'’s Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of 
interest. Quiet, clean, economical. Write for “ Visitor's 


J. S. 


cn ap} lication. 


REX 
PRICES. HICHEST-CLASS QUALITY. 


|, Gates MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 
Grosvenor Square, COURT DRESSMAKER. 

Bpecialités in Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, and 
Indian and Colonial Outfits. 


POPULA 


66 Ki. KNICKERS are superseding Petticoats | 


Sample pair, 3/11, post free (state size of corset 
worn). Also tailor-made in serge, twee, etc. 


Price List free.—‘‘ Kal” Depot, 9, Emma Place, Plymouth. | 


A LADY, 


bavirg a Recipe of the most simple nature that will at 
once safely remove 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, 


preventing their appearance, 


will have pleasure in forwarding it upon ap: lication to M8: | 


Grack Newios, Verwood Viila, Heath Read, Thornto! 
Heath, Surrey. 


ani =: | Guide,” showing ‘ How to Spend a Week in London,” with 
tariff and testimonials post free. Telegrams, ‘' Healthiest,” 
‘Z Ss London. 
ei , x : : 
| oe K+ E€k- LKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO.—Rev. Char'es 


lisa o TRY > 
ae 
Tx 


Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 

they have jcund the Bpa *A Home from Home.’’ = In- 
clusive weekly terms from 3le. 6d. Physician, Thomus 
Jobnetone, M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond.—Apply, Manageress. 


ELSEYS 


, © BOOTS © i 
25482 OXFORD S' 


Paxoronres. perfect touch, beautiful design, 
(a = 
9 HYDE PARK. t 

ld 


may be obtained at Beethoven House 17¢, Waterloo 


| Road, Burslem, Madame Key mond, 


© 
BUTTERPLY of the Lady's 
| Pictortal say s— I 


Good Cooking Potatoes, 


3,6 ; er cwt. on rail --or delivered free in Carter Paterso..’3 

District. Cash with order. 

SPLENDID XMAS HAMPER, containing ws8lbs. Potatocs 

large supply Vegetables, and 3 kines Fruit. Only 6. 

Ca riage tree on rail, or Carter Paterson's district. Smaller 
Hamoper, 33. 


ALICE R. GRIFFEN, Spita fielder Market. 


, They have the smartest 
mw and prettiest Shocs 
4 in London,” 


Se Pr A 
“2 50T OER 
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children received instruction in Goye temp2 Fe eae fe A (Congregational) eoneld 


ance as well as in ing, writi arithmetic. 4 (0 
Seven pledges were taken.—E. M. Martyn—— | (U.K.A.), and others. Rev. T. Wynne Jones pre- 
sided. Hymns were sung by the White Ribbon 


Wootwice.—One of the most interesting meet- 


FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPERS’ 


BOONS. TRY ONE, TRY ALL. 


ings of the Woolwich Branch took on| Choir. Eight pledges were taken.—J. O. Leary, ——————— 
Wednesday, December 4th, under presi- | M. McLaren (‘‘Y” secretary).——SrrTiNGBouRNE RISING SU STOVE 
dency of .J. More, Mrs. ingberd spoke | asp Mitton.—The first annual meeting of the POLISH 


against the practice of vivisection. . Maxwell 
and Dr. Davies endeavoured to controvert the 
arguments of the speaker. On the motion of the 
Rev. J. More, a very cofdial vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mrs. Massing eee ee Bleck 
On Sunday, November 24th, Miss Agnes Slack 
addressed an audience of 1,600 in the Wesleyan 
Chapel (lent for the occasion). Mrs. Waterton 
presided, myers by the Nonconformist 
ministers of the town. Several pledges were 
taken and members added to the Association. 
——Penarta.—At the usual members’ meeting, 
held on Wednesday, the 27th ult., a r was 
read by Mrs. Powell upon “ The New Woman.” 
Deborah of the Bible and Joan of Arc were cited 
as instances of women who, had they lived in the 
nineteenth century, would have been tho ht 
new women of the most advanced type. ey 
were women who obeyed the call o , and 
therefore realised and performed their duty not 
only to the home, but to the State. This was 
followed by a tes and a social gathering, for the 
urpose of presenti their president (Miss 
) with a handsome drawing-room clock, 

with a suitable inscription, as a token of their 
loving esteem for her, and a slight recognition 
of her faithfulness in the work committed to her. 
——Orp Kent Roap and the Oaxtey Piace 
“Y."—_A united meeting of the branches of the 
B.W.T.A., in connection also with the Band of 
Hope, was held in Oakley Place Wesleyan 
Chapel on Monday, November 26th. It was the 
annual gathering for each society, and was most 
interesting and successful. The proceedings 
commenced with a tea for members and friends. 
and free, by invitation, to over 100 women and 
girls, At the meeting afterwards o wards of 
500 present) nag ee were delivered by 
Mrs. Pearsall Smith, Revs. H. Elderkin (Wes- 


local federation of temperance workers was held at 
the Wesleyan Church, Sittingbourne. There wasa 
conference in the afternoon, under the presidency 
of Dr. Boodle, at which Mr. Charles Smith read 
an intellectual and thoughtful paper on “ Tem- 
perance Principles in Science and Moral ” This 
was followed by a tea, and a public meeting was 
afterwards held in the church. Rev. J. Shear- 
man presided, supported by Mrs. Barney, Miss 
Wood and Mrs, Cremer (British Women’s Tem- 
— Association), the Rev. W. G. Bestall, 
ev. F.J. Trick, Dr. Boodle, and Mr. C. Smith. 
The chairman spoke of the growth of temperance 
principles. Mr. Charles Smith gave an impres- 
sive address, in which he pointed out that, as a 
nation, we were drinking more per head of the 
Po ulation to-day than we were thirty years ago. 
ilst teetotallers had increased, the drinkers 
were drinking more now than they were then. 
Mrs. Barney, an American lady who is engaged 
in mission work in the prisons of the United 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & 
BEST BLACKLEAD ree WORLD 
In Half the Time, with Half the 

Labour, you can ees More 
Polish with Two Penny Packets 
of Rising Sun than with Half- 
amp Dozen of ordinary Blacklead. aus 


RISIN’ SUN Pouisk 
NY POLISH 
GIVES TOALL KINDSOF METALS A 
BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH 


Bold in 3d., 6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixi 
No Scratches, Scarcely any Rubbin: 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


“There is no paration of which we know to equal 
its ees ence. ENQU IRE WITHIN.—3d. per box, 


C K’ S DOUBLE 
MA STARCH 
CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
SLOSS, BORAX, GUM, WAX. &« &c 
REQUIRES no addition or 


tion. 
SAVES Time, Labour, and neertainty” 
PRODUCES BeautifulWhite Glossy Linen. 


a thrilling address.——RepHIEL.—The sixth 
annual meeting was held in the Market 
Hall on Wednesday, November 27th. Mes. 
Crosfield (the president) took the chair, and 
the hall, which holds upwards of 700, was 
crowded. On the platform were ministers | - 
representing various denominations. After an 
eloquent speech from the president, the report 
stated that eleven meetings had been held since 
the last annual meeting. The branch had been 
honoured by their esteemed president being 
nominated by Lady Henry Somerset to serve on 
the National Executive Council. Canon Barker 
delivered a humorous and instructive address. 

(A number of Branch Report: are held over for 
want of space.) 


REEL Alaa 
NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANGE ASSOCIATION acpi, 


Speci men—Title-page. 


Ask your Grocer to get them for you, or 
- send for Sample of any one of above, post 
free for 2 stamps, to 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


Rules for Starching. 


A most valuable little book for those who do their 
own starching at home. Post Free for 2 stamps, 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, £.C. 


WATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S LITERATURE DEPARTME NT. 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION 


(INCORPORATED). 


Now READY. Order at once. 


NEW PURSE CALENDAR. 


For 1896. 
32 pages and cover. 


Price One Penny or 6s. per 100. . 
It is hoped that every B.W.T.A. Branch will take up this useful little Calendar. 


Federated to the Worlds Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, 


IEAD-QUARTERS : 
Albany Buildings, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W. 


CALENDAR, 1896. 


Send Orders as soon as possible to- 


THE SECRETARY, ALBANY BUILDINGS, 47, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W. 
fends ot Peale SS 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (INCORPORATED). 


SPECIAL XMAS OFFER. 


The Years Bright Chain. 


By Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
A Beautiful BIRTHDAY BOOK, bound in Cream Coloured Canvas. 
With Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Price 1/9 Post Free. 


To be obtained from The Literature Secretary, B.W.T.A., 
Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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. Pronounced by hygienic experts to 


be unrivalled as a Pitk-me-up, @ 
: and it. property of ready assimilation.’ 


==\Coneentrated = 


Parchserssbuld at for FRY'S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA te dtingas it from ther varies manaactared by the Fi, THE FIRM. 


*Remarhable for its absolute purity, 
its autritive valuc, its pleasant taste, 


CULINARY REVOLUTION. 


DAINTY DISHES PREPARED QUICKLY, CHEAPLY, AND EANILY BY USING 


COSENZA’S 


FOUNDATION SAUCES. 


Prepared by PROF. C. DRIESSENS. 


With the help of these loundations almost all the 

Sauces of the French cuisine can be prepared without 

the slightest difficulty, aod many entrées dressed in a 
few minutes by t e most inexperienced person. 


SOLD IN GLASS JARS, 26. 2d., 4e., and 7s. 


Pamphlets, with Recipes, on application to the Sole Licensees 
DESPAIR sities for the United Kingdom and the Colonies— 


COSENZA & CO., 
95 and 97, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, PROMOTE DIGESTION 
London, May, 1896. I The Public are Cautioned against accepting from 
O' 3 eR ia, AN 10) . ayo is rguengy er ce 


Bakers a imitations of Hovis, which, having 
cs Flovis ” is not satisfactory, please write, 
”) sending sample (the cost of which will be 
& ) defrayed) to 
Imitation is the Sincerest Form of Flattery. Bakers recommending another bread in place of 


SUPPLIED TO THE QUEEN 
and ROYAL FAMILY. 


(REGD.) 


met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done 
8. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
* HOYIS” do so for thelr own profit. BEWARE! 
“BELFAST HOUSE.” 


without risk. 
ESTABLISHED 1766. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


To inaugurate tho Conversion of their Business into a Limited Company, and to make room for the production of this 
additional Looms recently started, 


WAT PoLE BROo Tm ERS 


Have determined to offer their Stock of Hand-Loom Damask Table-Cloths and Napkins, which was not made in thiir 
own Looms, at 


Substantial Reductions aeor Printed List Prices. 


SPECIMEN PRICES. 


~ 


Priuted List ics 3 WwW we now be Gold for 
Full Size Dinner Napkins (Hand- toon 4 Bowie Darane ) Ru a; a8 be ss ne 13/- ; 
Table-Clothe, 2 yards equare nae 610 
Ditto 2h by 3 yards 


Roh sgddh ae BBS 20/- Be se ae oe Bie 
Proportionate “eduction in Larger Sizes. 


SU PERFINE gt Rian acini aha es CAMBRIC AN DHE: RCHIEFS. 
Usually sold by them at... .. 7/6 per doz. Now offered at ... we @/- per diz, 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, LTD., 
89, New Bond Street, London, W.. (Two Doors from Oxford St.), and 102, Kensington High Street, W. 


BuBEIMN, BELFAST, WARINGSTOWN. 


| 
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GARROULD, *svse'sin 
5 HYDE PARK, W., 
The Celebrated House for Linens. A reputation of over 40 years. 
Ready-made Sheets, 2 yards by 3 yards, 4/11, 6/11, 6/11 pair. 
” ” Larger Sizes, 7/6, 9/6 pair. 
Damask Table Cloths, New Floral Designs, 5/6, 7/6, 9/6 each. 
Five o'lock Tea Cloths, Hemstitched, 2/6 each, 
Table Linen for Servants’ Hall, 4 /O4 yard. 
Frilled Pillow Slips, 1/8 each. 
Full-size Check Glass Cloths, 1/6 half-dozen. 
Check Dusters, 4/- half-dozen. 
- Real Witney Blankets, 6 feet by 7 feet, 7/44 per pair. 
Striped Austrian Blankets, 8/11, 4/11, 5/11, etc, each 


Send Post-Card for GARROULD'S NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST of COSTUMES, 
JACKETS, with their quotations for SILKS, GLOVES, FANCY @OODS, etc. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 150, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, EDGWARE ROAD, 
a HYDE PARK, LONDON, W. «GAMEOULD, LORDOR.” 
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for Children from 21/- each. 


BEST Established “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


Pee or Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
‘CHEAPEST. —& : se 
g ; 0} 
| ae FOR (@) & 


< > INFANTS, O potent 
CHILDREN, <€ Aie-taght Tihs. 
, INVALIDS, e 


AND THE Lewin “ Highly Nutritious.’—Lancet 


_——— = one =F Ry 


[Reduced Facsimile.) 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN 


MANUFACTURED IN THREE SIZES AT 
10/6, 16/6, ND 25/-=- EACH. 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET bas much p'easue in stating that, after trying many pens 
by various makers, she bas found none ro thcrougbly satisfactory as the Swan Fountain Pen 


of Messrs, MABIE, TODD, & BARD. This pen js invaluab’e to ker, and she has found that its use 
greatly facilitates her work. (Signed) ISABEL SOMERSET. 


ys AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


ti S T| application to 
ITED MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 93. Cheapside, London, E.©.; or, 95a, Regent 
Street, London, W. 


# ARDY Syramk condone We 
WE GUARANTEE 


that a YOST TYPEWRITER enables the user to do 
from two to three times as much work as @ clerk 
can possibly produce with a pen. 

Can you, then, afford to do your writing in the old way ? 
. The Typewriter has provided thousands of women 
Loa = ? with pleasant and lucrative employment. 
OAS Cig. --__ ° Particulars of classes for instruction in Typewriting and Shorthand 
1 eS eee een eer will be sent on application. 
THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 50, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


MANCHESTE®: 3, Deansgate; LIVERPOOL: 22a, North John St.; BIRMINGHAM: 73, Temple Row; LEEDS: als 
New Station St.; GLASGOW: 112, St. Vincent St.; BELFAST: 9, Rosemary St.; PARIS: 36, Boulevard des ae 


We only require your steel pen {o stlecta pen to eult you. Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on 


—— SS —— == ———— ll ————————  ——=——_— rr 
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